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TALENTS at all times claim the attention of mankind, andtheit 
possessor is a legitimate ba a is bow: of the. biographer. If, 
by their union with depravity and vi Vice, thei util ty is lessened | or lost, 
the faithful biographer declares the,dep sph rable truth, and points out 
the causes which led to the effect, and the course to be pursued to 
avoid it. If these inestimable gifts are not merely. ‘obscured or hid- 
den, but by perversion. and ee are made destructive to 









the interests of virtue and ignant biographer should 
expose, in the strongest terms, s hogs Pry se author of 
all good, and hold up to shame the of such perverseness or 


malignity. These are the tasks of the biographer; but he is some- 
times, and not so rarely as the misanthropic would imagine, called up- 
on to fulfil a more pleasing duty : to record the union of talerits with 
virtue, to show the beneficial effects of such an union upon the pos- 
sessor and all within the sphere of his influence, ana the unanimous 
tribute of applause and love which is bestowed . by the world on the 
wise and the good. Such is the delightful task of the biogy.pher of 
Doctor Epwarp Mituer. 

Edward Miller was born at Dover, in the state of Delaware, on 
the 9th of May, 1760. His father, the reverend John Miller, was pas- 
tor of the presbyterian church at that place, during forty three years 
of a life of piety and virtue. His mother’s maiden name was Marga- 
ret. Millington. He was the third son ef his parents, whose, mrmar- 
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possessor is a legitimate subject for the lz hour of the biographer. If, 
by their union with depravity and Vice, their-utility is lessened or lost, 
the faithful biographer declares the,dep ora le truth, and points out 
the causes which led to the effect, a e-course to be pursued to 


avoid it. If these inestimable gilts are’not merely obscured or hid- 
den, but by perversion and misapplication are made destructive to 
the interests of virtue and mankind, the indignant biographer should 
expose, in the strongest terms, such ingratitude towards the author of 
all good, and hold up to shame the subject of such perverseness or 
malignity. These are the tasks of the biographer; but he is some- 
times, and not so rarely as the misanthropic would imagine, called up- 
on to fulfil a more pleasing duty : to record the union of talents with 
virtue, to show the beneficial effects of such an union upon the pos- 
sessor and all within the sphere of his influence, ana the unanimous 
tribute of applause and love which is bestowed by the world on the 
wise and the good. Such is the delightful task of the biographer of 
Doctor Epwarp Minusr. — | 
Edward Miller was born at Dover, in the state of Delaware, on 
the 9th of May, 1760. His father, the reverend John Miller, was pas- 
tor of the presbyterian church at that place, during forty three years 
of a life of piety and virtue. His mother’s maiden name was Marga- 
ret Millington. He was the third son ef his parents, whose, mar 
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riage was blessed by nine children: seven sons and two daughters. 
Of the six brothers of Edward, two died in infancy, three lived long 
enough to make the loss of their talents felt and deplored, and one 
still survives ; who, treading in the footsteps of his father, by his piety, 
learning, and virtue, makes even the skeptic love that religion whose 
effects are kindness and benevolence. 

John, the oldest son of John and Margaret Miller, was bred a physi- 
cian, an.) entered the American army as a volunteer assistant surgeon, 
in 1776, at a time when all the talents of America, which were guid- 
ed by enlightened policy and true patriotism, enrolled themselves un- 
der the banners of virtuous rebellion : virtuous because resisting usur- 
pation and oppression. He died in 1777, in the twenty-fifth year of 
his age. 

The second brother, Joseph, was educated to the profession of the 
law, and served his country in the legislative assembly of his native 
state. He died in 1798, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 

The youngest brother, Jarnes, was also bred to the law ; but a pul- 
monary complaint, to Which the whole of this amiable family seem to 
have been predisposed, terminated his life at the early age of twenty- 
three. 

Phe surviving brother is the reverend Dr. Samuel Miller of this ¢ity, 
whose virtnes and talents are, happily for his fellow citizens, conspicu- 
ously and unceasingly displayed for their welfare. 

Of the sisters, both weré married: the eldest, Mrs. Lockerman, 
died many years since, deservedly lamented; Mrs. M’Lean survives, 
an example of piety, virtne, and learning. 

The early education of Edward was received under the paternal 
roof, arid from the care and love of his mother and father. This is the 
portion of education most valuabie to man ; and happy the child who 
has parents -villing and able to afford those lessons, by precept and 
example, on which the future character, fortune, and happiness, so 
thuch depend. After receiving from his father the rudiments of Gre- 
¢iah, Roman, arid English literature, and what was of far greater mo- 
trent, the love of truth and of his country, he was sent at the age of 
fourteen to an academy of high and deserved reputation at Newark 
in his nativé state, which flonrished for a number. of years under the 
eontluct of two worthy clergymen, Doctors Francis Allison and Alex- 
ander Me’Dowell. This academy was a college in every thing but 
the narité; and has the honour of having sent forth for the edification of 
our countty some of its most erudite scholars and useful Citizens. Tite 
attainments of Edward Miller testify loudly in its praise. 

Having thus laid the foundation of that elegant and aseful supet- 
etrictuté; which his taste and industry afterwards raised, he feft these 
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second jastructors ; and, returning to his native town of Dover, com- 
pleted his edueation by the study of medicine under the tuition of 
Dr. Charles Ridgely, Sueh talents as Edward Miller’s, so prepared, 
could net but produce distinguished effects. He acquired the love 
and admiratien of his fellow-students and his instructor. Dr. Ridgely 
not only treated him with distinction as a favourite pupil, but en- 
deavoured to induce him to settle at Dover. Happily the thirst, ei- 
ther for professional or general knowledge, which glowed in Edward 
Miller, was nat to be satisfied at the sources furnished by a country 
tewn; and merely the acquisition of wealth never entered into the 
calculations of his pure and enlightened mind, Philadelphia present- 
ed the most alluring prospect to him fer further instruction; and he 
remoyed thither to attend the leetures of the Pennsylvanian university. 

In pursuit of his darling objeet, knowledge, Edward Miller, now 
twenty-one years of age, entered into the military hospital at Basking- 
ridge, New-Jersey, and served as a surgeon’s mate for about twelve 
months, in the years 1781-2. In the summer of 1782 he emharked as 
surgeon on hoard an armed ship bound to France, and thus obtained 
an opportunity of acquiring an additional modern e, and a 
knowledge of foreign men and manners, He was absent from his be- 
loved native country but one year; and on his return, he entered on 
the practice of medicine in Somerset county, state of Maryland. He 
remained there three years, and then removed to his native town of 
Dover, in 1786, where he continued to reside as a practising physician 
until 1796. 

The university of Pennsylvania, in 1785, admitted him to the degree 
of bachelor of medicine, an honour, whieh by the laws of the institu- 
tion at that time, necessarily preceded the degree ef doctor at least 
three years; at the time appointed by this regulation, he graduated 
as a doctor of medicine in the same university. ‘* The inaugural dis- 
sertation which he composed in the latin tongue, De Physconia 
splenica, on that occasion, and which he published in the form of a 
pamphiet, is an honourable testimonial of his industry, and at the 
same time of the proficiency he had made in classical and professional 
information.” 

During his ten years’ residence as a physician ia his native town of 
Dover, his pursuit of professional and literary attainments was unre- 
mitted. Philadelphia seceived at Jeast an annual visit from him, new 
publications were sought for with avidity, and such as could not be 
procured on this side the Atlantic, were sent for to the different empo- 
riums of literature and science in Europe. Doctor Miller derived in- 
formation likewise from his numerous European correspondents, among 
whom were several of the most eminent physicians of the old world. 
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The settlement of the reverend Dr. Samuel! Miller, in 1793, as pas- 
tor of the presbyterian congregation in the city of New-York, induced 
the removal of his brother Edward to the same place, in 1796, where he 
immediately found a more extensive field for the exercise of his talents, 
and additional sources of knowledge for their improvement. 

The life of a man of letters, whose days are devoted to the acquisi- 
tion and diffusion of knowledge, affords little matter to interest the 
general reader. The biography of such a man, is like that portion of 
history which 1s devoted to record the reign of a peaceful monarch, 
whose care is to bless mankind, and who is beloved, praised, and for- 
gotten ; while the warrior and the conqueror, the defender, or the de- 
stroyer, claim the labour of the poet and historian, and the never-ceas- 
ing attention of mankind. Yet who will make a comparison between 
the worth of the first and the last class of men ? Doctor Miller, combat- 
ting not only present disease, but those prejudices and that errour which 
makes disease doubly fatal, visiting the chamber of the sick by day, 
and by night recording those truths which his research and genius has 
discovered, forthe prevention or alleviation of future ill, is a hero 
more worthy of a place in the memory of his fellow-men, than any 
conqueror who has ever triumphed in the blood and groans of the hu- 
man race. 

In the year 1797, Dr. Edward Miller, in conjunction with Dr. Samu- 
el Latham Mitchill and Dr. Elihu Hubbard Smith, commenced the 
publication of the Medical Repository. 

About this time the three gentlemen just mentioned were members 
of a social literary meeting, which was known to those who partici- 
pated in its pleasures and advantages, by the unostentatious appella- 
tion of the * friendiy club.”” The meetings were held in rotation, at 
the respective houses of the members, on the Tuesday evening of each 
week. Never was a place of appointment, of this nature, repaired to 
with greater avidity, or the pleasures of unshackled intellectual inter- 
course more highly enjoyed. All form was rejected by the “ friendly 
club,”’ and but one rule adopted, which was that the member who had 
the pleasure of receiving his friends at his house, should read a passage 
from some author, by way of leading conversation into such a channel 
as might turn the thoughts of the company to literary discussion or 
critical investigation. This was for the greater portion of the time it 
existed, truly a “ friendly clab;’’ but after a continuation of most 
perfect and cordial communion for a few years, the demon whose in- 
furiated and blasting influence is unceasingly exerted to marr the 
blessings of our envied country, party-politics, found his way among 
the * friendly club,’’ and the institution died a lingering death. Yet 
! believe the surviving members feel a brotherly affection towards each 
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other, and a regretful remembrance of those days, the more endearing 
as the knowledge that they can never return becomes more impressive, 
from the ravages of time and the unsparing strokes of death. 

The associates of Dr. Edward Miller at this invaluable period, the 
first years of the club, were William Dunlap, then manager of the 
New-York theatre ; James Kent, then recorder of the city, and now 
chief justice of the state of New-York ; Anthony Bleecker, attorney and 
counsellor at Jaw and master in chancery ; Charles Brockden Brown, 
the author of Wieland ; William Walton Woolsey ; Doctor Elihu Hub- 
bard Smith ; George Muirson Woolsey ; Doctor Samuel Latham 
Mitchill ; John Wells, attorney and counsellor at law ; William John- 
son, attorney and counsellor at law, and reporter to the supreme court 
of the state of New-York; and the reverend Samuel Miller, D. D. 
Of this “‘ little band, this band of brothers,’’ Edward Miller, Elihu 
Hubbard Smith, and Charles Brockden Brown are now no more! 
Doctor E. H. Smith lived not to see the completion of the second 
volume of the very valuable work which he conducted in conjunction 
with Doctors Miller and Mitchill. He fell a victim to the yellow fe- 
ver which desolated our city in 1798. His anxious ares and labori- 
ous attentions upon the sick and the dying, whom he attended un- 
ceasingly, and particularly his exertions to save the life ef ah inter- 
esting and friendless stranger, by debilitating his delicate frame, ex- 
posed him to the epidemic whose ravages he strove to stop, and he 
died fulfilling the duties of the purest benevolence : he died as he liv- 
ed, ‘* without fear and without reproach.’’ 

Charles Brockden Brown lived to be a happy and beloved husband 
and father, and died of a pulmonary complaint in his native city, 
Philadelphia, after distinguishing himself by his literary taste and ac- 
quirements, cut off in the full career to fame if not to fortune. 

Edward Miller outlived these his younger friends many years. Be- 
Joved and admired by all who knew him, his science and his manners 
secured to him an extensive and lucrative practice. He continued, 
with his surviving colleague, Dr. Mitchill, to watch over and enrich the 
pages of the Medical Repository for fourteen years. He was appoint- 
ed, in 1803, to the office of resident physician of the city of New-York, 
under the act for preventing the introduction of infectious and pestilen- 
tial diseases. ‘The danger and the toils of this office would present no 
obstacles to the mind of Edward Miller ; and he performed his duty on 
the occasions presented by this appointment, as on all others, with 
skill and intrepidity. The American philosophical society elected 
him a member of their body in 1805. Upon the organization of the 
college of physicians and surgeons of New-York, he was appointed by 
the regents of the university, professor of the theory and practice of 
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physic. The important business of this professorship claimed and re- 
eeived his diligent attention ; and he became an instructive and popu- 
lar lecturer in this important branch of his profession. He, in 1806, 
was appointed one of the physicians of the New-York hospital ; and 
to his other important and arduous jabours, the senatus aeademieus 
annexed the duties of clinica] lecturer. 

** Nor were persons at a distanee,’’ says his friend and eolleague 
Dr. Mitehill, * insensible of his merits. He had been chosen a fellew 
of the American philosophical society at Philadelphia ; and the medi- 
eal societies throughout the United States had been liberal enough, in 
many instances, to elect him an honorary, or a corresponding member. 
And had his life been spared, his name would deubtiess have been en- 
rolled on the lists of worth and excellence in many other societies. 

“* For a knowledge of his writings, it might be sufficient to refer to the 
different volumes of the Medical Repository, towards which he con- 
tributed so faithfully, so ably, and so long. ‘There, may be found some 
of the compositions which exhibit the power he possessed, to observe, 
io describe, and to analize. But there are some of his performances, 
which this work does not contain. Such, for example, is his report on 
the endemic fevers of our cities, which he had seen so often, and ex- 
amined with such accuracy. His opinion that they are not contagious, 
is a ponderous authority, that outweighs a multitude of ordinary ob- 
servations. The extensive circulation of this tract, and the respectful 
consideration whick it has received, are the best evidences of its 
value.”’ 

While thus diffusing around him the blessings of science and health 
to others, -he fell a victim himself te disease, in the vigour ef his age 
and in the full career of usefulness. He was attacked by an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, the weak spot of bis constitution ; but the symptoms 
or this oecasion were not peculiarly alarming, and the attack appeared 
to yield to the usual remedies; but the flattering appearances seon 
vanished, the disease degenerated into a typhus, attended with nervous 
irritation, and progressing through the stages of delirium and prostra- 
tion, put an end to his valuable life on the 17th day of Mareh, 1812, 
in the fitty-second year of his age. 

Few men have passed through life more free from the frailties of ow 
nature, than Doctor Edward Miller. Few men have possessed so ma- 
wy virtues, so pure, so strong, aad so unclouded. 

Of his talents and acquirements as a physician I have spoken ; but 
his praise stops not there. His kind solicitude, his patient attention, 
his sympathising with the sufferings of those whom duty and feeling 
prompted him to relieve, were as valuable to the sick as his skill. He 
did not feel a pulse and look at a tongue, with the affected gravity of 
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sage stoicism, then write a prescription and hurry to the next patient 
upon the list ; but he tenderly inquired and anxiously sought for the 
Seat and source of pain, and while his dignified deportment and easy 
mamners conciliated the mind of the sufferer, the interest he so obvious- 
ly took, inspired confidence and tended more to restore hope and 
health, than even the medicine his experience recommended. To the 
convalescent, his visits were particularly useful, for there is nothing so 
cheering to the tedious hours of a sick-room, as the animating conver- 
sation of a beloved physician, who with the news of the day or the 
anecdote of the drawing-room, mingles the observations of the philoso- 
pher, and the criticisms of the man of taste. All this, Doctor Miller 
brought to the chamber of the recovering patient, to perfect the 
cure his skill and his tenderness had begun. 

As a literary man, Doctor Miller stood high. With a mind uncom- 
monly quick to perceive, to discriminate, and combine, and equally 
powerful to retain, he had acquired a mass of well selected and well 
arranged knowledge, which he communicated in a style of attic puri- 
ty and elegance. 

His habits were those of the strictest temperance. His appearance 
indicated that neatness and praise-worthy attention to dress, which 
corresponded with the purity of his mind, and the unvaried propriety 
of his manners. . 

His manners were truly those of a gentleman. Unassuming without 
any marks of timidity or mawvaise honte ; reservedly polite with 
those whom he did not know, or whom he knew to be unworthy of his 
confidence ; but frank and open as the day to those with whom he felt 
the sympathy of congenial intellect. His conversation, though easy, 
suffered a little from a hesitancy which appeared to have originated in 
a scrupulous delicacy of taste respecting the choice of words and phra- 
seology. Delicacy, in every part of his character, was a prominent 
feature : a feature indispensably necessary in the character of a gentle- 
man. 

Doctor Miller was never married. His domestic circle were his 

beloved brother and sisters and their children. His attachment to his 

relatives encreased to the day of his death. He lived for his friends 

and for the world, without a thought of accumulating wealth, at the 

same time knowing that wealth comparatively great to the wants of 
a philosophic mind, was secured tohim. His domestic arrangements 

were characteristic, and his apartments were ornamented by the in- 

dieations of his pursuits, every table and sofa displaying manuscripts, 

pamphlets, and volumes, collected by his industry or flowing as tributes 

to his talents. 

His loss caused an universal sensation in our country, and particular- 
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ly in the city which had for sixteen years viewed the example of his 
virtues and received the benefits resulting from his labours. In Relf’s 
Philadelphia Gazette of the 24th of March, 1812, Doctor Rush pub- 
lished ** a tribute of respect to the memory of Doctor Edward Mil- 
ler ;”” and I am authorized to say that Doctor Rush appreciated the 
talents, aequirements, and writings of Doctor Miller, as highly as any 
individual among the warmest of his many admirers. On the 9th of 
Apri], an oration was pronounced on the death of Doctor Miller, 
by professor Watts of New-York. A biography was published by 
Doctor Hosack, in the American Medical and Philosophical Regis- 
ter ; and a just tribute to his memory, by Doctor Mitchill, in the Medi- 
cal Repository. An ‘ encomiastick notice’? was published likewise 
in the same work, which evinces a personal knowledge of Doctor Mil- 
ler, but so little knowledge of the English language that I cannot but 
be surprised to see it in such a work. 

Every class of men joined in sympathetic regret, and in mournful 
testimonials to his superior worth. ‘The assemblage of citizens, who 
attended to pay the last tribute of love and respect to his mortal remains, 
was numerous beyond example, except in the instance of the funeral — 
of General Hamilton, whose death not only excited an extraordinary 
sensation, from the loss of a great and distinguished military and politi- 
cal leader, but from the manner and cause of his dissolution. In the 
instance I am recording, the uncommon concourse, not only of specta- 
tors but of mourners, was unexpected, for the tribute of sorrow was 
paid to a man whose actions were not, like Hamilton’s, exposed te 
the gaze of millions, but were confined to the abodes of sickness or the 
retreats of meditation. ‘The expression of grief was strong and uni- 
versal ; but there were hearts who felt the privation too keenly for 
expression. They had lost the best of friends and the best of brothers. 


— +o 


THE AMERICAN IN EUROPE. 


| These letters were written with an intention to show the effect of European 
manners upon the mind of an American.} 


London, August 12, 1804. 


Dear Broruer, 

I am afraid that I have been tedious in my descriptions of the won- 
ders, to me certainly such, which I have seen in this great metropolis ; 
but to you, Vauxhall gardens, the tower, and the theatre, must be as 
much the subject of curiosity as to me. 
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I accidentally saw a scene, two days ago, much more strange than 
any representation I have witnessed at the last mentioned place. 

This great city has been, for fifteen days past, agitated by the two 
contending parties of the kingdom, the ministerial and the popular, in 
consequence of the Middlesex election. The man of the ministry is 
Mr. Mainwaring ; the man of the people, sir Francis Burdett. 

On the 9th, Mr. Mainwaring was declared duly eleeted by a majori- 
ty of five, and was obliged to be escorted from the scene of contention 
by an army of constables and police officers, to preserve his person 
from the fury of his enraged constituents. 

By accident I was involved in the dust and danger of this riotous 
mob. You know my propensity to pedestrian peregrination, which I 
had been indulging on that day, and was in the afternoon returning to 
London by the way of Brentford. I saw a crowd, and my Yankee cu- 
riosity carried me to advance and mingle with the mass, for the pur- 
pose of inquiry. On my approach, I perceived that every face was 
flushed, and that an eager and wild anxiety accompanied the actions 
of all around me. My first inquiries were unheeded, and I found my- 
self hustled and jostled in a most unseemly sort, without any chance of 
remedy ; my ears stunned by shouts of ** no Mainwaring ! no Mainwar- 
ing! Burdett for ever! Down with Mainwaring ! The distillery ! he’s 
there !”’—I began to feel considerably uneasy, until I observed a num- 


ber of women in the crowd. I found myself approximated to one of | 


the fair sex, and inquired, “ pray, madam, what is the matter ?’ 
‘«« Burdett for ever !’’ was the answer, without looking at me, ina tone 
which I never will associate with my ideas of the softer sex; and im- 
mediately a broad red-faced female stared me in the eyes, and shout- 
ed “* Mainwaring or Burdett ?”’ and lifted a bludgeon over my head ; 
but in the instant turned and ran. I looked for the cause of her fear, 
and saw my first friend, “ Burdett for ever,’’ struggling with a band of 
constables, and the mob retiring from around me with evident marks 
of terror. 

I now found that this was an election-meeting. I made the best of 
my way to my lodgings, my mind filled with images, which made me 
ejaculate every now and then—*“ an eleetion !—election-day !—Con- 
necticut !—Hartford !--and these are the enlightened electors !’’ 

As I walked home, I thought incessantly of our election meetings ; 
where ever'y man, conscious of the importance of the duty he is about 
to perform, with a studied decency of dress and deportment, gives his 
vote for the candidate of his choice, his mind as free from the excite- 
ment of tumult and broils as on the day he meets his neighbours and 
friends to join in the worship of his Creator. 

Thus ruminating I reached my lodgings, and having refreshed my 
Cc 
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self by bathing and changing my dress, repaired to the sitting-room 
and took tea. From a visitor I learned that the successful candidate 
had with difficulty been conveyed home ; that detachments of guards 
were ordered out to protect his house from the fury of the people, and 
that his unsuccessful rival had been escorted to town by freeholders 
on horseback, with flags and devices, and huzzas and acclamations, and 
a mob who could only by his entreaties be prevailed upon not to take 
the houyhnhynms from his coach and, Yahoo like, drag it to its 
place of destination. 

Refreshed and dressed for an evening visit, I was proceeding slowly 
up Piccadilly about half past seven, when I heard behind me shouts 
and huzzas again, which attracted my attention, and in spite of pru- 
dence and experience arrested my steps. 

I beheld a gentleman advancing with quick step, and perceived that 
a frenzied mob were in pursuit of him. Their cry was, ‘*‘ a Mainwar- 
inger ! a Mainwaringer !’’ from which I knew that his crime was support- 
ing the government ; and as they approached, I heard threats and excla- 
mations denoting the intention of destroying or mutilating him. The 
gentleman tried to intimidate the foremost by flourishing his stick ; but 
finding that im vam, he drew a brace of pistc!s, and, presenting them, re- 
treated with his face turned to his ferocious enemies. After the first re- 
coil, they pressed forward with redoubled determination, and he took 
refuge ina tradesman’s shop in Bond-street. Threats of pulling the house 
down, were used to induce the tradesman to turn him out an unprotect- 
ed victim to their fury. The tradesman had the manly virtue to risk 
their vengeance, rather than violate the laws of hospitality and humani- 
ty ; and in time to save this intended sacrifice, a great number of po- 
lice officers appeared and carried him off in a coach, with the assistance 
of a party of the guards which arrived immediately after them. 

** Is this,” you will ask, ‘* a picture of the state of manners and 
morals in England ?”’ I answer, “no.’’ This is only a shade on a 
picture whose prominent features stand forward and challenge the 
hight, exhibiting all that is noble and dignified in human nature. 

The state of manners in what is called the middling class of society 
in England, is far inferior to that of my native country. ,The Scotch 
are more like us. They know a greater equality of condition, and a 
more general diffusion of knowledge. But it is the proud, national 
spirit of England that I of all things admire, that spirit which is found- 
ed upon the national glory, and the consciousness felt in every individu- 
al, that he is one of a nation feared and honoured by the world; and 
that however he may be squeezed by his government at home, that. 
same government would protect him from injury abroad, though a war 
with half the globe should be the consequence, 
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ECCENTRIC CHARACTER. 


| The aberrations of the- human mind are at all times causes of anxiety and cu- 
_ Fiosity, from that propensity to wonder which our ignorance of ourselves 
causes, and that fear which is caused by a knowledge of our frailty. The 
following instance of the existence which is found, more or less in every man, 
of contradictory qualities and warring inclinations ; of the good and the bad ; 
the base and the noble; is to be found in Angeloni’s Letters, 2d volume.} 
There died lately at a town of Devonshire, a gentleman ofa very 
ancient family, Sruc.ey by name, and of an estate of a thousand 
pounds a year: in his youth he was bred to the law, and during this 
time appeared to have more of that principle in his soul, which the 
Newtonians call the vis inertia in matter, than is to be found in al- 
most any man. When put into motion, he was extremely apt to con- 
tinue so; and being at rest, he hated moving. By this disposition, 
when he was prevailed on by his companions to pass an evening in 
gayety, he never desired to change that manner of living; and would 
have persisted in it for ever, if he could have prevailed on them to 
continue with him; being then as eccentric and as inclined to motion 
as a comet: in like manner, when he had once become sedentary by 
two or three days tarrying at his chambers, he hated the thoughts of 
being pat into action again, and was always difficultly ‘brought 
abroad, like a heavy stone, which has lain sometime in one place on 
the ground, and formed itself a bed, out of which it is not easily re- 
moved. 
When he left London, he retired into the country, filled with the 
project of perfecting the perpetual motion. This naturally kept him 
much at home in pursuit of this study ; and as no one in the town had 
resolution enough to reason with him on the affair, or was of import 
enough to make him change his design, that habit of persisting in one 
way kept him at home intirely. During the course of more than 
thirty years he never came abroad but once, which was when he was 
obliged to take the oath of allegiance to king George the first: this 
was the only time he changed his shirt, garments, or shaved himself, 
for the whole time of bis retirement. He was 2 very little man, and 
at once the most nasty and cleanly person alive; washing his hands 
twenty times a day, and neglecting every other part; during this con- 
finement he never had his bed made. After he had given over all 
hopes of success in the perpetual motion, he took pleasure in obsery- 
ing the works and policy of ants, and stocked the whole town so plen- 
teously with that insect, that the fruits in the gardens were devoured 
During the reign of the immortal queen Anne, whenever the duke 
of Marlborough opened the trenches against any city in Flanders, he . 
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broke ground at the extremity of a floor in his house, made with lime 
and sand, according to the custom of that country, and advanced in 
his approaches regularly with his pickaxe, gaining work after work, 
chalking out on the ground, according to the intelligence in the ga- 
zette ; by which he took the town in the middle of the floor at Bide- 
ford, the same day his grace was master of it in Flanders: thus every 
city cost him a new floor. During the time of his staying within 
doors, he never sat on a chair; and when he chose to warm himself, 
he had made a pit before the fire, into which he leapt, and thus sat 
on the floor. He suffered no one to see him but the heir of his estate, 
his brother and sister; the first never but when he sent for him, and 
that very rarely; the others sometimes once a year, and sometimes 
seliomer; when he was cheerful, talkative, and a lover of the tiitle- 
tattle of the town. His family consisted of two servant maids, one of 
which slept in the house, the other not. Notwithstanding this singu- 
larity and apparent avarice, he was by no means a lover of money ; 
for during this whole time he had never received nor asked for any 
rent from many of bis tenants; and those who brought him money he 
would often keep at an inn more than a week, pay all their expenses, 
and dismiss them back again without receiving a shilling, He lived 
well in his house, and frequently gave to the poor; always eat from 
large joints of meat, and never saw any thing twice at his table; and 
at Christmas he divided a certain sum of money amongst the necessi- 
tous of the town. 

He seemed to be afraid of two things only; one, being killed for 
his riches ; the other, being infected with a disease ; for which reasons, 
he would send his maid sometimes to borrow a half-crown of his neigh- 
hour, to hint he was poor; and always received the money which 
was paid him in a basin of water, to prevent taking infection from 
those who paid him, He never kept his money under lock and key, 
but piled it up on the shelves before the plates in his kitchen. In his 
chamber, into which no seryant had entered during the time of his 
tarrying at home, he had two thousand guineas on the top of a low 
chest of drawers covered with dust; and five hundred lying on the 
floor, where it lay five and twenty years; this last sum a child had 
thrown down, which he was fond of playing with, by oversetting a 
table that stood upon one foot; the table continued in the same situa- 
tion also: through this money he had made two paths, by kicking the 
pieces on one side, one of which led from the door to the window, 
the other from the window to the bed. When he quitted the Temple 
in London, he left an old portmanteau over the portal of the ante- 
chamber, where it had continued many years ; during which time the 
chambers had passed through several hands ; when at length the gen- 
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tleman who possessed them, ordering his servant to pull it down, it 
broke by being rotten, and out fell four or five hundrea pieces of gold, 
which were found to belong to him from the enclosed papers; this he 
had never examined after. It is generally supposed also that he had 
put some thousand pounds in the hands of a banker, or lent it to some 
tradesman in London, without taking any memorandum of it from the 
person ; all which is lost to his heirs, as he would never say to whom 
he lent it, through fear perhaps lest he should hear it was lost, which 
some minds can bear to suspect, though not to know positively. He 
was always esteemed a person of good understanding before his shut- 
ting himself up. After more than thirty years living a recluse, he was 
at last found dead in his bed. And thus ended the Jife of this whim- 
sical being. At the time of his death he was building a house, the 
walls of which were seven feet thick; probably his fears of being 
murdered increasing with his age, (I think he was more than seventy) 
induced him to build this castle-like dwelling, to defend him from the 
attacks of thieves. A man of this stamp, with a turn to devotion, 
would have been canonized as a saint in Italy. 


—D+o— 


Mr. Recorper, - a 

One of the most unfair modes adopted by partizans of every des- 
cription for the purposes of depreciation or destruction, is that of af- 
fixing to the opponeut some title of reproach, some name which cus- 
tom or prejudice has rendered odious to the generality of men. With 
this view, the enemies of religion would willingly confound it with 
superstition, though no two things or ideas can be more. distinct. As 
an elucidation, I send you a short allegorical account of the origin of 
these two opposites. 

SUPERSTITION AND RELIGION. 

Superstition is the child of Fear and Ignorance. Religion is the 
daughter of Love and Gratitude. 

They are alike in nothing, but that they both strongly partake of 
the nature of their parents, and are swayed by parental counsels. As 
Fear is cruel, so is Superstition ; and the absurdities of Iznorance are 
no less glaring in her daughter. Fear suggests to Superstition the 
torture and blood of others, as an acceptable offering on the altar of 
that God whom she knows not; and Ignorance confirms the counsel. 
The human sacrifice of the Mexiean; the wicker man of the Druid ; 
the auto de fe of the Spaniard ; and the Hindoo jauggarnaut riding on 
a triamphal car, mountain high, through his golgotha whitened with 
human bones, and crushing his devoted votaries under his chariot 
wheels; and, more, many more scenes of horror and blood are all 
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produced by the counsel of Fear and Ignorance upon their daughter 
Superstition. Her appearance is no less indicative of her origin than 
her conduct ; her eyes and her front sometimes express the wandering 
of ecstacy or the melancholy of madness; sometimes the wildness of 
terror, or the stern resolution of despair. Her garments are an in- 
congruous composition of ascetic mortification and gorgeous pride, and 
; her whole appearance is at once pitiable, awe-inspiring, and disgusting. 
a How different from this is Religion. Her father Love—that love, 
Eros, who was fabled to be sprung from the egg of sable-winged 
Night, but who is known to be an emanation from the beneficent 
Creator—is incessantly actuated by the desire of making others happy ; 
and her mother Gratitude is as incessantly desirous of evincing her 
thankfulness, not only by thoughts and words, but by acts of love and 
benevolence. The child of such parents, partaking of the nature of 
both, and guided by the never-varying counsels of both, is Religion. 
Love and gratitude to God, and love to man, is Religion. She says 
to man, ‘** love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.’”” Knowledge is the food of Religion. She seeks in- 
defatigably into the secrets of nature, and her industry enables her to 
do good to man, and increases her love and gratitude to God: She 
is full of cheerfulness and confidence. She hesitates not to enjoy and 
promote the enjoyment of others, but it is an enjoyment that leaves 
no regret. 

How beautiful is Religion ! her origin is depicted in her countenance. 
Her eye beams love and intelligence. On her serene front we see 
** glory to God in the highest! peace and good-will towards men.”’ 
The serenity of her countenance is never troubled, except when she 
contemplates Superstition and her attendants ; and then she bows her 
head, as she lifts her heart to God, and cries, ‘* thy will be done !”” 

The garments of Religion are pure as her nature. Her luxuriant 
tresses are closely braided, and her mantle of white tightly girded, 
that nought may impede her active usefulness. Who that ever saw 


i Religion could confound he: with Superstition! 





—sS+o 


April 3, 1813. 


Mr. Recorper, 
Permit me to intrude upon your time, and, if you think proper, 
upon the pages of your Recorder, by giving a simple statement of a 
visit to the theatre a few evenings past. You must know, Mr. Record- _* 
er, that 1 do not often go to places of public amusement of late years, 
but a niece of my wife’s, on a visit from up the river, having a great 
inclination to see “ Othello,’ I agreed to accompany her. Now, 
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though I am, like the Moor, “ declined into the vale of years,’’ I 
have the remains of an imagination sufficiently lively to be sometimes 
troublesome ; and having been formerly devoted to the theatre, and 
still attached fondly to Shakspeare, I anticipated great pleasure from 
the intended exhibition. My imagination always goes before me on 
a visit, not as a running footman to announce my approach, leaving 
me without imagination until I arrive at the place of appointment ; 
but by a species of ubiquity going before, yet remaining with me, to 
tell what I am to find awaiting me—not always telling me the truth, 
I must confess. On this occasion I was to see the house crowded 
with well-dressed ladies and gentlemen. ‘Taste, fashion, and beauty 
were to fill the boxes; judgment and criticism the pit. I was afraid 
of being a little incommoded by numbers, as Cooper was to play ; 
but evea numbers add to the enjoyment of theatrical representations ; 
and protected by the company of a lady, and surrounded by well- 
bred people, I could not suffer much inconvenience. ‘ Mary, how 
long is it since you visited the theatre?’ I asked my niece. ‘ It is 
near two years, sir. I saw Cooke play Sir Pertinax—it was very fine 
—I never enjoyed an evening at the play so much—the house was 
full to the very fourth boxes—we could not get places below—to be 
sure we could not see very well, but the gay and cheerful company, 
and Cooke’s Sir Pertinax, made me forget every trifling inconvenience.”’ 

Thus talking, and thus anticipating, we entered the dreary pile, 
whose forlorn and comfortless northern aspect gives no indication of 
the temple of pleasnre. Elegance and comfort appeared within: a 
carpetted lobby, brilliant lamps, and a blazing fire. We were ushered 
into the front seat of a commodious lower box. ‘* But, Mary, where 
are the people?’ “ It is too early, sir.” ‘‘ It is within five minutes 
of the time of beginning. Why, there is not a hundred people in the 
house, and they don’t look very genteel or refined—where are the la- 
dies?” *“ It was not so when I was last here.”’ 

We have all a strange propensity, notwithstanding repeated lessons 
from experience to the contrary, to expect to see things just as they 
were when we last saw them. We look forthe same form and fea- 
tures in an individual which we remember to have seen twenty years 
ago—we are disappointed if we do not find the same flowers in the 
garden which we left there; I have heard a sportsman say that he 
never came to the spot from which he had started game, without ex- 
pecting to see a hare bound or a partridge fly: and we invariably asso- 
ciate with the idea of a theatre, the brilliant company who sympathized 
in our pleasures when we were last in the pit or boxes. At present 
all was dreary--the naked benches of the pit, the gloomy recesses of 
the boxes, from whence beauty reflected no rays, and even the music 
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of the orchestra did not sound as it used to do—all sounded and looked 
hollow. 

The play began. My eyes were attracted from the dull and vulgar 
audience; my niece was ali attention, and I became interested. I 
was pleased to observe the judicious omissions of those vile passages 
which disgrace this proud monument of exalted genius. I had been 
previously assured of such pruning, or I should not have led a lady to 
see Othello. Previous to the scene in the senate house of Venice, 
my imagination again became busy and again deceived me most 
scurvily. I expected splendour and dignity ; the scene drew and dis- 
covered—what beggars description. I turned my eyes once more for 
relief to the audience ; but I found no relief. Some more people had 
entered, and were still occasionally entering, as my tortured ears 
could testify. The pit door below me creaked harsh dissonance, and 
box doors clattered a most grating accompanyment to the manly 
melody of Othello’s speech to the imaginary “ grave and reverend” 
senators. Mrs. Darley spoke—the lovely Desdemona! and I hung 
breathless on her accents ; but, alas ! the door opened behind me and 1! 
heard the stamping of hob-nailed boots, the clanking of chains, and 
the thumping of horsemen’s sabres—I turned, and saw that brilliancy 
had at length visited the boxes; gold and silver lace glittered gor- 
geously on the splendid uniforms of a group of officers in my rear. 
Genteel company was what I wanted—the play went on—T listened. 
Mr. Green, who was playing Iago very excellently according to my 
untutored judgment, was now on the stage, and I tried to hear him and 
Shakspeare ; but the lientenant was to be heard as wellas saved, “‘ be- 
fore the ancient,’’ and [ could only hear the gentlemen in the rear.— 
“Ts that Cooper?” “O no, Green!’—“ O, ah! I remember !— 
Who’s that?”—Buz, buz, buz—creak—clatter—stamp—clank— 
thuimp—and by the time the curtain dropped all was quiet. 

But don’t think, Mr. Recorder, that my troubles ended here; as 
the play increased in interest, so my torments multiplied. A few 
benches of the pit were occupied by this time, not by literati and 
critics, but by non-descripts and sailors; and a row of the most cu- 
rious stood up near the orchestra, kindly presenting their backs to 
those behind, in lieu of the scenery and acting. This was generally 
taken kindly by the peaceable folks who sat in the rear; but when 
there was a scene of more than common excitement, I was roused 
from delusion by “ sit down there !’* which, though repeated again and 
again, produced no effect ; and I am told that to stand up with their 
hats on in front of our pit, and to stand upon the benches, is the privi- 
lege of a New-York audience time immemorial. My attention was 
called off from Othello and Iago ever and anon, by two friends in the 
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pit, who carried on a conversation as uninterruptedly as though Messrs. 
Cooper and Green had been, free from poetry and passion, at their own 
fire-sides. 

By and by the clanking and clattering was renewed, my first tor- 
mentors returned, and I was placed between two fires—I was pitted 
and boxed ; and to add to gentility and comfort, a drunken fellow in 
a red jacket, about the centre of the pit, waked up suddenly upon 
Othello raising his voice to a high pitch in threatening Iago, and 
finding himself rather uncomfortable *******, 

I observed that between the acts was an interval of quiet, and after 
the fourth I was meditating in some degree of comfort, when criti- 
cism disturbed me. A critic had got into our box instead of the sol- 
diers, and the brilliancy of epaulets and lace was exchanged for no 
less brilliant remark. ‘* Cooper’s very well, very well indeed; but 
the play’s tedious—Desdemona and Othello are well played, but Iago 
is murdered—after Cooke! pooh! Simpson would have done it bet- 
ter! it is absolutely murdered.”” Now, as I had been particularly 
pleased with Mr. Green’s Iago, I felt a kind of bitter party-spirit rise 

up within me against this critic, and I turned to look at him ; but when 
I saw his face, and that he was eating pea-nuts, I was satisfied. The 
fifth act began—my whole soul was absorbed by the woes of Desde- 
mona, whose honourable murderer entered, and began with the sub- 
lime passage, “‘ It is the cause, my soul, it is the cause;’’ when I 
was interrupted by some one just behind me, whistling in a low key 
** Yankee doodle’’—I turned quick—I saw it was the critic. 

Believe me, Mr. Recorder, I was very glad to stretch my stiffened 
limbs at the end of the play, and get home to bed ; though thoroughly 
vexed and disappointed. Not so my companion—youth sees every 
thing through a different medium from age. While I grumbled that 
there was no one appointed to remove such. nuisances as some of those 
I have described—not the officers—and thought that I had better have 
been at home reading Shakspeare, and imagining actors for his scenes, 
she was delighted with Mrs. Darley, pleased with Mr. Green, and in 
raptures with Mr. Cooper. 

Mr. Recorder, 
I remain your well-wisher, 
Timorsy TEasaBLe. 


April 7, 1813. 

Mr. Recorper, 
Your patience once more. One step in the path of pleasure or 
dissipation is followed by many. Having been at the theatre 
D 
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with my niece onee, I was forced to go again; for now my wile 
joined in the wish to see the play. So places were obtained for the 
new drama of the Aithiop, and we went aecordingly. My imagina- 
tion having had such a cruel rebuff lately, was uncommonly quiet. I 
could not help, however, anticipating a meeting with the military he- 
roes and the pea-nut eritic in the boxes; and little Red-jacket still 
held his place in the pit, until we were ushered into a crowded box, 
and saw beneath us rows of expeeting faces, whose owners were too 
lightly wedged to amuse themselves by wiping their dirty shoes on 
tueir seats, and too decent in dress to allow a fear that the late pit- 
exhibitions would be repeated. 

I was not without my troubles though. First, my wife, poor wo- 
man, is fat; and the space allotted as a seat by the rules of the thea- 
tre was not amply adequate to receive her, without that degree of 
pressure sometimes called squeezing. This pressure upon my rib caus- 
ed certain short-breathed exclamations, which excited the risibles of 
some of the company and irritated my teasables. However, this settled, 
I looked round with pleasure. ‘* Ah, Mary, they are here now !’’ I 
cried and I pulled out my spectacles, pulled up my collar, and ad- 
justed my wig. “ Ah, this is something like !”’ 

The curtain rose, and with reluctance I withdrew my eyes from the 
sparkling eyes and smiling faces in front, to look to the stage for en- 
tertainment. Perhaps I had a presentiment that none was to be 
found there. No: for the last time I had there heard important 
truth in harmonious language, and had had my whole soul wrapt in the 
fiction of the poet. What a contrast now! As the audience was 
improved, the stage was deteriorated. The stage now was my tor- 
ture and my disappointment. I heard no language but bombast and 
common-place ; I saw no action but outrageous violation of nature 
aud common sense. It added to my chagrin that I should see the 
same performers so unworthily employed. Mr. Cooper, from whose 
lips the united melody and strength of Shakspeare flowed, with added 
strength and melody, now stamped and bounced, and in vain en- 
deavoured to give consequence and meaning to the empty, worse than 
empty, nothings of Mr. Dimond. Shakspeare and Cooper were gone, 
and I saw “ Othello’s visage’’ without his mind. I saw a black con- 
jurer telling an idiot’s tale, full of sound and “ signifying nothing.’’ 

What made all worse was, that this evening there were no inter- 
ruptions—lI heard every thing distinetly—I wished for the relief of 
horsemen’s clanking swords, and the clattering of box doors. No, 
hear I must ; fortunately I could see too by the aid of my spectacles ; 
and the beauties of the scenery, and the beauties of the boxes, con- 
soled me, in some measure, under my mental sufferings. 
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Well, sir, to make a finish of my story, I patiently endured unto 
the end; and having assisted Mrs. Teasable out of the house, who, 
by the by, was much delighted and declared it was very interesting, I 
went home ruminating on my theatrical disappointments. I saw no 
hope of ever being pleased with a play; for, if the managers and 
players presented a good drama, I must be teased by vulgar and noisy 
company in an almost empty theatre, and the only method which ap- 
peared feasible to draw an assemblage of fashion and beauty, the 
things I delight to look upon, was to announce ‘ inexplicable noise 
and dumb show,” which I heartily abominate. 

I made known the dilemma to my niece; for you know, Mr. Re- 
corder, that a woman is proverbially ready to help a man into, or 
out of, a difficulty. 

“* Why truly, sir,” says Mary, “ it isa sad ease. Isee but one 
mode of remedying the evil. You must work a reformation in play 
writers, managers, and audiences. You mast persuade men of talents 
te write for the stage, and by combining sense with sound, and amuse- 
ment with instruction, to give managers no excuse for bringing for- 
ward the despicable trash of Cherrys, Cobbs, Dimonds and Dibdins. 
You must persuade managers to bestow as much attention and cost 
upon the getting up, as they call it, of a good play, old or ‘new, as 
they now lavish on a bad one. You must persuade the good, the 
virtuous, and the well-informed of the community, to visit and coun- 
tenance the stage generally, and to repress by their presence every 
aberration from propriety ; to visit the theatre when good plays 
are performed, and make it the interest of managers to exhibit good 
plays ; and to withdraw themselves from splendid inanity or flippant 
folly, rendering them as unprofitable in one sense as they are in 
the other.”” ‘ Bravo, Mary !”’ says I, “ I will write to Mr. Recorder 
immediately.”’ 

I remain, sir, 
Your sincere friend, 
Timoruy TeasaBre. 


—2+o 


FOR THE RECORDER. 
THE INQUISITION, 


WITH A STORY RELATED BY ONE OF ITS VICTIMS. 


The Inquisition is abolished! To the disgrace of Spain this iniqui- 
tous and horrible institution existed in that country longer than else- 
where ; to the disgrace of humanity it was only abolished by those 
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convulsions which have followed upon the erection of one of the most 
enormous despotisms which ever threatened human happiness. While 
millions are looking up with awe to that man in whose hand the des- 
tinies of nations seemed to be placed, there are others who view him 
merely as a vile instrument in the grasp of Omnipotence to punish 
the crimes of empires, to break in pieces the fetters of ignorance, 
prejudice, and superstition, to unite mankind in a thorough detestation 
of tyranny, and, at the appointed time, to be dashed to the earth, 
a terrible and unpitied example to a gazing world, of that justice 
whose tool he is and whose victim he must be. The Inquisition has 
fallen! and many other usurpations upon the reasons and rights of 
mankind are at this moment crumbling away. 

From the period of my earliest remembrance the Inquisition was an 
object of wonder and terror to my imagination. The mystery involv- 
ing its enormous power, and the sufferings attendant upon the life, and 
the tortures attendant upon the death of its victims, combined to form 
an image at which my soul shuddered and sickened. 1 had an insa- 
tiable desire to read any thing relative to this gloomy, and terrify- 
ing, and mysterious power; even the fictions of novelists on the 
subject were sought after with avidity ; but no story, real or fictitious, 
seemed full enough to satisfy me. The horrours of the auto de fe were 
plain, full, and apparent enough, but my imagination retired from them 
to blacker horrours—to the dark dungeons, the solitary cells, the sub- 
terraneous galleries, and the midnight tribunals of the impenetrable 
‘* prison-house ;”’ impenetrable to all but its fiend-like ministers, or 
the predoomed wretches whom they had meshed in their iron snares. 

To see a person who had been in the Inquisition, was a kind of un- 
defined wish which filled my boys-mind, and grew with me to man- 
hood, without the slightest expectation that it could be gratified : 
ye: I have seen, conversed with, lived with as an inmate, and heard 
the story of a man who had experienced a!! its horrours, except those 
attendant upon death. 

Ionativs Sreinwerk was a native of one of those cantons of the 
late republic of Switzerland, the inhabitants of which profess the doc- 
trines, and practise the rites, sanctioned by the church of Rome. He 
had been educated for, and had become, a priest of that church. 
Nature had endowed him with an athletic frame and a powerful mind. 
His person, well formed, and above the ordinary height, received ad- 
ditional recommendation from urbanity of mamners and conversation, 
which at all times denoted a cultivated intellect and sentiments of ro- 
wantic honour. He was declined from what he had been. .When I 
knew him, many of the marks of age were upon him, and yet they 
seemed prematare. He was often abstracted—he sought solitude, 
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yet did not reject society or avoid conversation. He sometimes laugh- 
ed bitterly at the follies of men; but an instance of virtue related in 
his presence suffused his eyes with tears, and he would appear weak 
as the puniest child, and as unable to restrain his morbid sensibility. 

He was recommended to me to instruct my boys, of whom I had 
three old enough to profit by his care, in the modern languages. He 
was master of all those which sprung from the Latin ; Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French, were as familiar to him as his native tongue, 
which was German : besides these, he had that knowledge of the Latin 
and Greek which his priesthood required. The friend who introduced 
him to me described him as a strange kind of man, but harmless, 
and capable of the service I wished to be rendered to my sons. 

I found him all, and more, than he had been represented. 1 treated 
him with friendship, and acquired his confidence. I never inquired 
of his past fortunes; and though it was obvious that he had been un- 
fortunate, and that all was not right within, he might have been with 
me till age wasted him to the tomb and I ignorant of his story, unless 
spontaneously bestowed upon me. 

This was not from a want of curiosity in me, nor from a lack of 
that inestimable quality in my wife, who often remarked to me the 
eccentricity of Steinwerk’s character, the occasional wildness ‘of his 
eye, and his extreme proneness to tears; and she sometimes urged 
inquiry. But I have a mortal aversion to prying into other people’s 
affairs for my own gratification : to inquire into them for their service 
is an honourable duty. I had no reason to believe that my inquiries 
could lead to a remedy for Steinwerk’s woes, and I knew that if he 
sought for that relief which is found in unburthening the heart, as it is 
called, my kindness would draw forth his story more certainly than 
my inquiries. And so it happened. 

He {frequently took long walks with his pupils, and instructed them 
in the open air--a most excellent mode of combining pleasure with 
tuition, and avoiding the ills of sedentary occupation. He also used 
to ramble with me over the adjacent country, when whim or the love 
of shooting led me abroad. One day as we walked and conversed of 
European affairs and manners, the abuses practised by the church of 
Rome occupied our attention, and he deseanted with eloquent bitter- 
ness on the vices and corruption of the popish clergy. ‘* Why, you 
have told me that you are yourself one of the priesthood.’’ 

“ Yes,”’ he replied, ‘* accursed be the hour that enrolled me on the 
list of monsters who vow to renounce nature, and live in defiance of the 
first command of God! Accursed be the moment when the folly of 
my mother devoted me to hypocrisy, guilt, and misery! Yes, in my 
mother’s womb I was doomed a sacrifice to the altar. Such is super- 
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stition! A mother, the tenderest of all characters, to make what 
she deems her peace with heaven, offers her unborn infant as a vic- 
tim, to be trained from the cradle to ceremonies and observances, to 
be bound in manhood by vows to contravene the laws of nature, to be 
dragged, for his obedience to die command of his Creator, to the dun- 
geons and tortures of the Inquisition !’”°-——— 

He could speak no more. His eyes, which had glared furiously 
while be spoke, became dim—his teeth grated and became fixed— 
his hands were clenched—his whole frame momentarily convulsed.— 
{ was a statue. Had he fallen, I should not have been able to assist 
him. An hysteric laugh relieved him—tears followed ;—I gave him 
my hand, and a long silence ensued, during which we pursued our 
walk. 

He told me all his melancholy story. I can relate it faithfully ; 
but I cannot give it that eloquence which feeling of wrong, and re- 
membrance of sufferings, imparted to the looks and words of Stein- 
werk ; neither can I expect my reader to be prepared, as I was, for 
the reception of such a tale. I had now the creature before me that 
my imagination had dwelt upen from early childhood. A man who 
had been a victim to the power and cruelty of the Inquisition, who 
had moaned in its dungeons, been distraught by its terrors, galled by 
its fetters, and mangled by its instruments of torture, now stood be- 
fore me, and told what he had seen, and feared, and felt. 

‘“* Lneed not’’ said he, “ dwell upon my early history. I was told, 
before I was capable of comprehending the nature of any obligation, 
that I was vowed by my mother to the priesthood. All my education 
tended to that point. As a child, I could have no objection. It ap- 
peared desirable to become one of those whose appearance inspired 
awe, and whose dress and occupation marked them as superiors. I 
had afterwards my doubts and misgivings ; but no circumstance occur- 
red to break the chain by which I was led to destruction. I went 
through the studies and the forms: I took the vows and became a ser- 
vant of the church of Rome. My mind acquiesced in the doctrines, and 
I thought that I believed in the mysteries of this sect. I had an un- 
shaken reverence for its ministers; for, in my simple and then free 
country, virtue was the inmate of every dwelling, whatever ‘the faith 
its possessor professed, or whatever his condition in life. I was pure 
of intention and virtuous in action. I was content with my lot. But 
this did wot last long. 

** You know that the surplus population of Switzerland used to be 
exhausted in foreign military service. A regiment was raised in our 
canton for the king of Spain, and I was appointed its chaplain. The 
wish to travel is common with youth; and to visit a foreign country, 
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surrounded by hundreds of my countrymen who loved and looked up 
to me as a father and instructor, was a delightful prospect. Our 
regiment marched to Spain and was quartered at Madrid. 

**O, what a contrast between the inhabitants of cities and the 
simple mountaineer—between these Spaniards, slaves to their king, 
their nobles and their vices, and the free-born rustic Swiss! The 
surrounding objects, the manners I saw, both in the laity and clergy, 
had a powerful effect upon my young and inexperienced mind. My 
passions, which had been restrained by awe, not subdued by 2 ration- 
al sense of duty, were here aroused, and they aroused my mind to 
an examination of those vows, in making which I had forsworn nature 
and contravened the mandates of God. 

“‘ That passion which is given to be our greatest joy, the bond of 
social union, and source of virtuous action, I had forsworn, and that 
sin against nature damned me. I saw akd loved a Spanish lady—I 
will not tell you a love-tale—I was worthy in her eyes of reciprocal 
affection. 1 was not then the wretched thing you see. I was full of 
life, health, and strength. I could have bounded from rock torock. 
like the chamois of my native hills; 1 could—pshaw !—fool!——’’ 
He wiped the drops from his forehead and proceeded. | 

“‘ I saw in the clearest manner the horrible state of bondage to 
which I had been deomed, and I determined to free myself. At my 
confessional I met the object of my love, and there and only there, 
(in a situation where apparently the possibility of being overheard was 
provided against) our plans of flight, and marriage, and future life were 
arranged: first England was to receive us, and then America, the 
refuge of the oppressed! was to become our asylum and our country. 
The plan was arranged, the day fixed and almost arrived, when I was 
seized, bound, and hurried to the vaults of the Inquisition.’”” A long 
pause ensued, and struggles almost to convulsion took place be‘ore 
he could proceed. ‘ No third person had been confided in. I felt 
confident that my secret was unknown, and that I was seized through 
errour. I demanded the cause of my arrest; but these adamantine 
demons gave no answer; nor after that first scrutinizing stare which 
accompanied the act of seizing me, did they deign to cast a glance on 
my visage. The key of my cell was turned, the bolts grated, and the 
chains rattled, and I was left in darkness and solitude. Oh, do not 
expect me to describe the fluctuating tortures of my mind! Hope 
sometimes supported me—sometimes abandoned me—at periods the 
darkness within was ten times greater than that which surrounded me : 
at times the assurance that my secret was unknown but to the dear 
one who could not betray me, cheered and upheld my courage—but 
what would be her torture when instead of the accomplishment of 
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our intended enterprise, the fulfillment of all our wishes, she should 
find herself abandoned, her lover gone, without a trace left of his 


flight or of his existence. 
** Hours, days, weeks, months passed before these demons deigned 


to relieve this suspense, and give me the comparative felicity of des- 
pair. Atlength I was visited by four ministers of hell, and the light 
of a lamp for the seeond time showed me the walis of my dungeon. 
With the same terrible silence I was decorated with the insignia of 
guilt, and led to the tribunal of those who condemn before they try, 
and torture their victims to make them justify their judges. 1 was re- 
quired to confess my guilt, without having any charge made against 
me. I remained cautiously silent. They threatened. I was stub- 
born. They remanded me to my dungeon. A second time I was 
brought forward, and the instruments of torture were shown. I pre- 
served my silence, and was sent back to darkness and solitude. The 
third time on which I was led to my condemnors, I was charged 
with the crime of intending to abjure my vows, and throw off my al- 
legiance to the church ; and my whole plan was detailed to me witha 
faithfulness which a transcript from my soul could only have equalled. 
My heart died within me. A cloud came over my bewildered mind 
—my senses failed—and when I awoke I was alone in my horrible 
cell. In my horrible cell I remained, alone, two years. I have been 
able since to compute the time—not then. All was then a void and 
darkness ; or when I could reflect and look back to past days, pangs, 
which made the moments of madness desirable, racked me, until I 
raved with demoniac howlings, and cursed with fury the authors of my 
miserable existence! I sometimes thought that the fair form which 
had been the instrument of my destruction was the eternal enemy of 
mankind, who had been permitted to assume that shape for my per- 
dition. But why do I dwell on the ravings of a tortured mind ? When 
I looked back upon the truth, my misery was at its greatest piteh— 
when I thought of the manner in which I had been led from my birth 
onward, an unsuspecting victim; my way marked out for me before 
I had seen the light, and my feet trained to the pit in which I now 
groaned—-when I looked forward to years of the suffering I now en- 
dured before my strength would fail and death relieve me—I arraign- 
ed eternal Justice ! My mind, loathing the errour which had led to my 
destruction, rebelled against truth and abandoned its Creator! I 
abandoned and was abandoned by my God!——”’_ His voice fal- 
tered, he bowed his head, and tears of anguish and penitence rolled 
down his cheeks and fell in distinct drops on the earth. 

** At the end of two years I was roused from sleep by the entrance 
of the ministers of cruelty, who seized me, stretched me on the 
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stone floor of my dungeon, bound my limbs with cords to the iron 
rings, which were fixed for the purposes of torture near the corners of 


the cell, and* -* * © © © * * % © © &© © # 8 & *& 
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** How long it was before I recovered the use of my reason after this 
scene of humiliation and torture, I do not exactly know. My re- 
flections, when I could reflect, I will not pretend to repeat. My 
feelings——-let me end my story. A short time after I recovered a 
sense of my situation, and sufficient strength to totter a few steps, I 
was led from my cell, a most. loathsome object, and thrust from a 
private gate of this infernal region into the streets about thé hour 
of midnight. The demon who turned me thus, powerless, shelter- 
less, and without the means of procuring subsistence, upon a world 
which had been deprived of all its charms to me, opened his mouth, 
and accosted me with the first words I had heard for years, except my 
own ravings—I remember them. well. ‘Go! be not seen near this 
building in the morning. Be not found in Spain ten days hence. You 
always will have, as you always have had, the eye of the holy In- 
quisition on you.’ 

‘** I crawled away by the aid of the walls. When I could collect 
my senses sufficiently, I remembered a friend who might perhaps 
shelter me, and I reached his dwelling before the dawn of the first 
day whose light I had seen in near three years. I with great 
difficulty succeeded in making my friend recognise in the feeble, vile, 
and disgusting object before him, the once towering and vigorous 
Ignatius: he, however, was unchanged—my misery was alleviated, 
and in less taan ten days I embarked for America.” 

“ The lady—— 999 

‘‘ She had disappeared about the time I was missing, and was never 


heard of more.”’ 
Humane reader, do not flatter yourself that this is a fiction. It is 
truth, but not the whole truth. A veil is thrown over the atrocious 


cruelty of these demons in human shape, and the name of the victim 
is hidden under a fictitious appellation. 
S+o— 
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GIVE A DOG A BAD NAME, &c. 
** You know you’re a tief, Pat!’’ “ I know I have been; 
‘“* But my folly and wickedness fully I’ve seen : 
** Yet no one will trust me to work or to sarve, 
** And if I stay here, 1 must steal or must starve. 
E 
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“* If you a good word to the captain will spake, : 
« That y a voyage to America take, 
“¥, find I’llbe honest, for all the old stair, 
| t disgrace the green isle of the ocean again.”’ 
Dennis consents, and poor Pat is receiv’d ; 
od word of strict Dennis was readily believ’d. 
Escap’d from his guilt, and escap’d from his shame, 
In a new world poor Pat hop’d to earn a new name ; 
He was kind to the crew, to the captain obedient, 
To please he was never without an expedient ; 
He work’d and he sung, morning-watch or midnight, 
And Pat of the erew was the life and delight ; 
Even Dennis (at first not a little suspicious __ 
That Pat’s new-found honesty might be factitious) 
Felt easy respecting the pledge of his word, 
And rejoic’d that his. friend was te honour restor’d. 
When one day—while poor Patrick the ship’s deck was washing. 
And with bucket drew sea-water up for more splashing ; 
Relying too much on the hold of his foot, 
And reaching and bending his whole body to’t, 
The ship gave a heel—Patrick’s balance was lost, 
And himself and his bucket to old Davy tost. 
‘One overboard! out with a rope!’ was the ery ;— 
When Dennis on Pat, mid the waves, cast his eye— 
** Catch the spalpeea!’’ rear’d Dennis, ‘‘ he’s made me a liar! 
** And so Divil roast him before his gveat fire ! 
‘* To strive against had edication’s in vain! 
** Och! the tief how he’s got at his old tricks again! 
“ If I didn’t see, would I believe how he took it ? 
Only look how the tief swims away with the bucket !”’ 
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MASTER LESLIE. 


About two years ago, when Mr. Cooke was acting in Philadelphia, 
Master Leslie attracted the attention of the public of that city by 
several drawings of the great tragedian in various characters, so true, 
so spirited, and eVineing such 2 quiekness and vigour of perception 
at the moment of receiving the image, sueh power of impressing and 
retaining it until the opportunity offered of transferring it to paper, 
and such a freedom of manner and decision of drawing (though not 
yet correct) that all classes joined in one expression of admiration. 
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The admiration of the vulgar is easily excited, and is of little worth ; 
but artists were astonished to see that the difficulties which had cost 
them so much labour to remove were overleaped at a boun¢ 
untutored boy, and expedients found, as if intuitively, by tiis ye 
produce those effects by shadow or colour which were ge 
knowledged to require years of study and experiment. 

Happily for Master Leslie and for the fine arts, his fate had placed 
him in a city where an enlightened taste and generous emulation per- 
vades the wealthy portion of inhabitants. It was immediately deter- 
mined that every facility which wealth could give, should be offered 
to the young gentleman and his friends, for the prosecution of studies 
which the bent of his inclination, and the success of his efforts, pointed 
out as those which would lead him to honour and usefulness. 

Messrs. Bradford and Inskeep, ‘in wliose service he had been placed 
by his mother, a widow with a large and amiable family, as an ap- 
prentice, joined in the liberal! plan; and young Leslie was setit to 
England, with such credentials and letters as introduced him to those 
treasures of art and those instructors fitted to accomplish the purpose 
of his voyage. 

That he has by his application and improvement justified the ex- 
pectations of his friends, the writer a few days ago had.ample proofs, 
by the examination of two pictures in oil, the first a copy from a 
Diana by our illustrious countryman West, the second an original 
composition of his own, the subject chosen from Scott’s Marmion. 

In the first, Master Leslie has succeeded so perfectly, that it would 
require a connoisseur of more skill than I possess, to pronounce the 
picture a copy. It has the drawing, colouring, manner, and touch of 
Mr. West. 

The second, which is sent as a tribute of gratitude to a lady in 
Philadelphia, who interested herself in the young artist’s fortunes, is 
a composition far above the level of mediocrity, and as it tested, so 
it proved, the talents of its author. The subject is Constance before 
her bigoted judges, and attended by the exeer:tioners of their cruelty. 
The disposition and grouping are in a style of chaste simplicity, the 
figures of the distance characteristic and well kept; an executioner 
in the fore-ground is the most laboured and best figure of the picture, 
and unfortunately the principal figure of the piece is the worst. 

I write sometime after having seen the picture, which was imme- 
diately sent on to Philadelphia ; but I fear not to assert, that the friends 
of Master Leslie and the fine arts, may congratulate themselves upon 
proof to conviction, that his industry and talents have justified their 
efforts and their predictions. 
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ECONOMY. 


** | have hit on a plan, Pat, to save half my fuel.’’ 
“* Tell it me, and I’ll give you my thanks, honey jewel.” 
** Why, I’ve got me a stove, and I burn wood in that, 
** And it saves just one half, I’ll assure you, friend Pat.” 
** Och, the powers! I see it! and now, by my sow], 
** I'll tell you, my jewel, how you'll save the whole :— 
** Burn your. wood in two stoves. Don’t you see it will do? 
** For, if one stove saves half—sure the whole’s saved by two,”’ 
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MEMORANDUMS, 


Historical and Chronological, on the several Wars between the late 
British Colonies, and the present United States of North America, 
on the one part; and Canada, its possessors and sovereigns, on the 
other. 


Canada, as the traveller Hennepin states, was first visited and ex- . 
plored by the Spaniards. They did not like it well enough to hold or 
settle it. They abandoned it, and gave it the name of Il Capo di nada. 
This means a Cape of Nothing, or Cape Nothing; and from Capo di 
nada, by a little abbreviation, comes Canada. ‘They went into it 
by the way of the river Mississippi, from New Spain and the islands 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The name was adopted by the French, who entered it by the 
islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and by that great river. They 
applied the name to the lands on both sides of it to an indefinite extent. 
On the south, a large portion of the’territory now belonging to New- 
York and Pennsylvania, considered as ‘belonging to Canada. 
For example, all the tract to . 
and George, and northward and westward of a line drawn thence to 
Pittsburgh, or some miles to the eastward of that place, seems to have 
been considered by the French as Canadian ground. And indeed 
Coliien, the historian of the Five Indian Nations, expressly writes, as 
late as 1748, the Iroquois were inhabitants of Canada, though de- 
pendant on the government of New-York. And every statesman and 
geographer knows their country lay to the south of the St. Lawrence 






and of Lake Ontario. 
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CANADIAN WARS, FROM THE ACCESSION OF KING WILLIAM TO THE 
TREATY OF RYSWICK, IN 1697. 


1689. The ambition of the French in Canada manifested itself by 
a deliberate plan for the conquest of New-York. A person of the. 
name of De Calliers formed the project in 1688, and laid it before 
the French court, It was sanctioned by Louis XIV. A fleet was 
equipped for the purpose, and put under the command of admiral 
Caffiniere. It sailed from Rochfort and arrived at Chebucto, The 
count de Frontenac was to command the land forces. 

The plan was to attack the city of New-York with the squadron 
of ships by the way of Sandy Hook; and to attempt Albany with 
the army by the route of the Sorel River and Lake Champlain. 

The project nevertheless failed; for the Iroquois being at war 
with the French, had laid waste their settlements on the St. Law- 
rence, had landed on the island of Montreal, had carried destruction 
to the very walls of the city, and had reduced the Canadians almost 
to despair. 

They were in no condition to invade New-York ; and the force by 
land being incompetent, the naval power was judged too feeble. 
The fleet, after unloading their ammunition, stores, and provisions 
at Annapolis Royal, is reported to have returned to France. — 

1690. This year was memorable, among other things, for an ex- 
pedition against Quebec. It was attempted by sea. The commander 
was sir William Phipps. He went up the St. Lawrence with a 
squadron of thirty-two sail; but he was late in the season, and did 
not arrive at the piace of destination before the month of Octo- 
ber. Though he was so late in getting there, he lost time by delay. 
Instead of acting, he talked and negociated. The French governor, 
in the mean while, collected his forces; then he altered his tone and 
treated the invaders with haughtiness and contempt. This was the 
count de Frontenac, who absolutely refused to submit. Phipps then 
made two attempts to land below the city, but was repulsed both 
times, with considerable loss of soldiers, ordnance, and stores. Some 
of the ships fired shot into the town, but with little effect. The bat- 
teries on shore returned the salutation, and obliged them to with- 
draw, after sustaining considerable damage. 

There were various conjectures concerning the failure of this en- 
terprise. Among others, was the neglect of the troops from New- 
York and Connecticut, with the Indians, to make a diversion by at- 
tacking Montreal. Pursuant to the original plan of the campaign, 
they are said to have gone to the Lake, and to have dispersed and 
returned, for want of boats to transport them. The savages, too, 
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were found to have changed their minds. It has been observed further, 
that the small-pox broke out in the camp, destroyed many lives, and 
disheartened the surviving men. This proceeding took place during 
the latter part of Governor Dongan’s administration, and -imme- 
diately after the accession of William III. to the English throne. 

1691. The summer of this year, that distinguished man, major 
Peter Sehuyler, took some revenge of the French for their various 
wrongs done to the white settlers of New-York, and their allies the 
Iroquois. With a party of Mohawks, he traversed Lake Champlain, 
and made a vigorous and unexpected attack upon the settlements at 
its northern extremity. De Callieres, the governor of Montreal, mus- 
tered all the men he could, and formed an encampment at La Prairie 
to oppose Schuyler. There were several skirmishes and battles, in 
which Schuyler killed more of the Frenchmen than the whole num- 
ber of his own force amounted to. This successful expedition had a 
powerful operation upon the spirits of the Indians, and depressed very 
much the presumption of the French. 

Various other and smaller predatory excursions and vindictive ex- 
peditions were made from time to time; but their cruelty and fury 
were at length abated by the treaty of Ryswick, which was ratified 
in 1697. 


CANADIAN WARS, FROM THE NEW-YORK FIRST EMISSION OF PAPER 
MONEY, iN 1709, To THE TREATY OF UTRECHT IN 1714. 


1709. The disturbances were so frequent on the frontiers, that the 
peace of the settlements was almost constantly interrupted. Had 
there been no other than the British provincials on the one side, and 
the French colonists on the other, there would have been causes 
enough of wrangling. But in addition to these two parties, there 
were the several powerful tribes of the Iroquois, called the Five Na- 
tions, and numerous other bands of the aborigines, that occasionally 
joined in the savage warfare. They served to make the strife more 
sanguinary and mischievous. 

The disaster under Phipps at Quebec was not forgotten. A strong 
desire subsisted to remove the disgrace. New causes of difference were 
frequently arising along the frontiers; and it was concluded to settle 
the whole dispute by anether invasion of Canada. 

This was the most formal and preconcerted plan of attack, that had 
hitherto been formed. Colonel Vetch was the engineer. He had sound- 
ed the waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Bay of Quebec, 
and was possessed of all the requisite knowledge of that department. 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New-York, and even Pennsylvania pro- 
fessed to enter heartily into the scheme. Francis Nicholson was ap-~ 
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pointed the general and commander of the provincial troops, and was 
expected to penetrate to. Canada by the way of Lake Champlain. 
Every person was in high spirits. All the political prophets foretold the 
immediate overthrow of the French power in the north. Their posses- 
sions’on the lakes and the rivers would fall, during a short and easy 
campaign, into our hands. And the victorious invaders were really 
serious in the expectations of wintering, in comfort and glory, at Mon- 
treal and Quebec. 

New-York felt this impulse in a very extraordinary degree. As her 
interior settlements were peculiarly harassed, she naturally calculated 
to experience proportionate relief by the removal of the hostile French 
and Indians. For the first time, since the establishment of the gov- 
ernment, did the legislature of New-York authorise an emission of pa- 
per-money. ‘To aid the valiant undertaking, recourse was had to an 
expedient heretofore untried by the assembly, of issuing bills of cred- 
it. Joy and hope animated every heart. Vigour and energy marked 
their proceedings ; for carpenters and shipwrights were impressed 
into the service, and forcibly carried along with the army for the con- 
struction of barracks and batteaux. Commissioners were appointed 
to procure the articles of food and the things necessary for a campaign, 
with authority to break locks and doors for the purpose. Men, 
horses, carriages, and vessels were ordered into the service, for trans- 
porting the equipage and baggage to the scenes of action. Men were 
raised and embodied with such rapidity, that a large force was assem- 
bled at Albany by the 27th June, whence they marched to join the 
main army at Wood Creek. Forts, block-houses, and stores were 
constructed with amazing alacrity and speed. Batteaux, canoes, and 
other boats, were built with unprecedented dispatch. A large body 
of Indian auxiliaries was actually onthe ground. And it is worthy of 
remark, that the greater part of this outfit and exertion was made by 
the New-Yorkers. The other provinces promised much more than 
they performed. 

It was dreadful to disappoint so much fair expectation; but cruel 
as it was, the authors of the enterprise were, obliged to endure a 
heavy weight of mortification. Autumn arrived before the army had 
passed the lakes. The adventurers were still secure within their own 
borders, and had not seen the face of an enemy. Fearing they might 
perish by cold and hunger in a rigorous climate, the assembly ad- 
dressed the executive to order the forces back and break up the 
camp—this was done, and so the campaign ended. The engineer 
and the general retired to Newport in Rhode-Island, where a con- 
gress of governors was held for the purpose of communing on the 
events of the war. But Ingoldsby, the governor of New-York, act- 
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ing according to the inclination of the legislature, would not attend. 
‘They were inexpressibly disappointed and mortified, and resolved to 
ee ee eae Or for the 
information of Queen Anne. 

Who now was to bear the blame of this disgraceful affair ? it was 
contrived to throw it upon the Spaniards; for they had at that junc- 
ture defeated the Portuguese, then the allies of the English. The 
regular troops, which were originally intended to be sent over the At- 
lantic to co-operate with the provincials, were not embarked for 
America, but ordered to the European peninsula. The queen’s troops 
at Boston, which had received directions to hold themselves in readi- 
ness, were not troubled any further on the subject. And Lord Sun- 
derland, the secretary of state, was presumed to be too deeply en- 
gaged in the political transactions of the European states, to think 
of the meditated reduction of Canada. Thus terminated the at- 
tempt for the present. 

1710. However, Nicholson and Commodore Martin proceeded 
from Boston the following year, and took Annapolis Royal in the 
Bay of Fundy. This, and some military advantages gained along 
the coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, revived the spirits of 
the people so much, that the project of invading and conquering 
Canada was renewed and became very popular. 

1711. Brigadier General Hill, with five thousand troops from 
England and Flanders, and a fleet of transports under Admiral Walker, 
arrived in Boston on the 4th June, 1711. 

They were destined to concur and co-operate in reducing the 
French colonies. Governor Hunter of New-York, seconded the de- 
sign with alacrity. The assembly entered into it with remarkable 
zeal. They voted an address of thanks to the queen; they con- 
gratulated Colonel Nicholson on his arrival; they passed an act for 
raising troops, and another to restrict the price of provisions; and 
above all, they authorised another large emission of paper-money, 
to give vigour to the war. 

A provincial force of 4000 men was embodied at Albany; and 
600 of the Iroquois were associated with them, all in high spirits, 
and determined to overrun Canada. 

Here was a fleef and an army, an object and a co-operation ; and 
what, in the name of misfortune, could prevent their success ? 
Why, thus it happened. The provisions for victualling Walker’s 
fleet had not been procured at Boston, according to instructions. 
Instead of improving time, by proceeding forthwith to Quebec, he 
was obliged to land his men and wait for the purchase of supplies. 
At length, however, he sailed with 12 men of war and 40 transports, 
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© stonehships, and horses, ordnance, and stores, for a formidable at- 
tack. This was as late as the 30th July. He did not reach the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River before the 14th August; there he 
was obliged to wait for the arrival of his transports in Gaspee Bay 
until the 20th. After he set sail he was enveloped in fogs, overtaken 
by tempests, cast upon a lee-shore, and deprived by shipwreck of 
eight of his transports, with the officers, men, and stores they con- 
tained. The rest of the fleet escaped with difficulty from bilging and 
foundering on the rocks of the north shore, with an east-south-east 
wind. With immense exertion and difficulty he arrived at Spanish 
River Bay on the 14th September, in a shattered and disabled con- 
dition. Here a council of war, consisting of the naval and military 
officers, was held. On a survey of their provisions, it was found 
that there was no more than a sufficiency for ten weeks; it was like- 
wise decided that New-England could not be depended upon for 
a supply. They unanimously determined to return home withovt 
making any further attempts; end pursuant to this resolution the ad- 
miral steered straight for Portsmouth in England, where he arrived, 
with the rest of his force, on the 9th October. 

The army that had assembled at Albany proceeded slowly north- 
ward. Colonel Nicholson understood that Governour Vaudreuil had 
formed an encampment of three thousand men at Chamblee to oppose 
him, and had instigated as many Indians as possible to take part with 
the French. Our provincials proceeded with the more deliberation, 
inasmuch as they expected to be governed, in some measure, by the 
intelligence they should receive from the fleet—and so, indeed, they 
were ; for, on hearing of the misfortune and departure of the admiral, 
Nicholson gave up all hopes of success, withdrew his troops, filled 
Albany with despair, and the whole colonies with fresh humiliation. 
in, this manner ended this expensive and inglorious expedition.— 
Nothing very memorable happened afterwards, until 1713, when the 
Five Nations of Indians were acknowledged to be subjects of Great 
Britain, by the treaty of Utrecht. 


THE TAKING OF LOUISBOURGH ANP CAPE BRETON, IN 1745. 


1745. This year was remarkable for an expedition from New- 
Engiand against Louisbourgh, in the island of Cape Breton. It was 
commanded by General Pepperell, of the land forces, and Commo- 
dore Warren, of the fleet. The town and fortress surrendered, after 
a siege of forty-nine days, on the 16th June. The success was com- 
plete, the rejoicings great. This enterprise was concerted and au- 
thorised by the legislature of Massachusetts-Bay, passed by a majority 
of one vote, on the 25th January, 1744-5.—On the 2d February the 
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enlistment of volunteers was begun, and before the end of March, 
three thousand men complete had set sail for Canso. The New- 
England privateers were very active; and Warren came from An- 
tigua, and co-operated with five ships of the navy. They were so expe- 
ditious as to have arrived at their plaee of destination by the 29th April. 

[In the next number of the Monthly Recorder will be concluded this very in- 
teresting Memoir, which was drawn up by the Hon. Samuel L. Mitchill, during 
his attendance upon the last session of Congress, with great labour and investi- 
gation of authorities, as will be evident to any person who will examine the 
subject ; and is submitted to the public at the request of the editor.} 


> +o 
FOR THE RECORDER. 


THE HOG AND THE NECKLACE. 
A FABLE. 
IMITATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
A hog, tis said, once rooting round, 
Perchance, a gelden necklace found, 
Which vainly on his neck he tied ; 
Yet onward swinishly he hied 
To bog obscene, morass, or puddle, 
*Mongst mire and dirt, to wallow, grunt, and muddle. 


To what shall we compare the mind, . 
With knowledge rich and rare endow’d, 
Form’d far to soar above the crowd, 

But yet to vicious, low pursuits inclin’d ? 

That man, if such a man there be, 

Who would misuse the prize divine, 

Should know, of all mankind, that he 

Resembles most the fabled swine. 


—< + or —_ 


FOR THE RECORDER. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF WILLIAM CLIFTON. 


Wretiam Cuirron was born in Philadelphia in 1772, the son of a 
wealthy mechanic of that place. Although not originally destined 
for any learned profession, he had from early youth discovered a fond- 
ness for elegant literature, and pursued those studies with ardour and 
success. The rupture of a blood-vessel at nineteen, rendered his 
constitution so infirm and precarious, as in a great measure to disqualify 
him from mixing in the turmoil of active life, and effectually debarred 
him from any of the pursuits of business or professional life. From 
that time he continued to reside in his father’s family, assiduously en- 
gaged in cultivating his mind, by the acquisition of every species of 
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liberal knowledge. The interest which he took in the politics of the 
day, occasionally excited him to a few newspaper and other fugitive 
publications, both in prose and verse, in which he lavished much 
brilliant and sprightly satire upon some of the humblest and most ob- 
scure instruments of party violence. Sometimes, however, his talents 
were directed towards objects of more general and permanent interest. 
In an unfinished poem, entitled ‘‘ The Chimeriad,’’ he seems to have 
surveyed the topics of political controversy in a broad and general 
view, and, so far as he had advanced in it, with very little of personal 
invective or allusion. When Mr. Gifford’s “ Baviad and Meviad”’ 
was re-printed in this country, Mr. Clifton introduced the American 
edition with a poetical epistle to the author, wherein much of elegant 
eulogy and correct sentiment is conveyed in splendid and highly 
fmished versification. 

After struggling long against the attacks of a hectic, which had been 
gradually undermining his frame, he at length fell a victim to the 
disease in December, 1799, in the twenty-seventh year of his age. 

He is described as a very amiable and accomplished man, excelling 
not only in the acquirements of the scholar, but in all those arts and 
accomplishments which become a gentleman. His poems, which are, 
as has been intimated, chiefly occasional, were collected and pub- 
fished in a small volume, in 12mo, New-York, 1800. In those written 
in the earlier part of his short literary life, he appears to have formed 
his taste upon the political and controversial poetry of Dryden, and 
displays much of his vigour, and too often not a little of his coarse- 
ness. [Either from impatience of the labour of critical revision, or 
from his not having yet attained a perfect command over the diction 
and mechanical part of poetical composition, his thoughts are often 
expressed in a manner crowded and indistinct, so that the reader is 
sometimes puzzled by a sort of enigmatical obscurity. 

But, in his iast productions, this mist of obscurity is cleared away. 
The epistle to Mr. Gifford, for vigorous condensation of brilliant sen- 
timent, and happy boldness of phrase, may be placed in comparison 
with any specimen of the poetry of Shee, to which it bears a very 
singular resemblance. Still this volume is one rather of high promise 
than of great performance ; and though it adds little to our stock of 
literary wealth, yet it tends to raise the general reputation and 
character of the nation, and to prove the author’s assertion, that 
beneath our shifting skies, 

Where fancy sickens, and where genius dies ; 
Where few and feeble are the Muse’s strains, 
And no fine fancy riots in the veins ; 

There still are found a rew, to whom belong 
The fire of virtue, and the soul of song. 
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FINE ARTS. 


—— > 


jai have promised a critical review of pictures exhibiting in New-York and 
other cities of the United States, with remarks upon artists. The first exhibi- 
tion of American pictures that I shall have an opportunity of noticing, will be 
that of “ the Society of Artists of the United States, and the Pennsylvania 
Academy,” whose third annual exhibition will take place in May next. I will 
visit the city of Philadelphia, to attend this exhibition, and will, in the Re- 
eorder for May, begin a critical review of the pictures exhibited. In the 
meantime it appears proper that a brief account should be given of such institu- 
tions as exist in our country, connected with the fine arts, or intended to intro- 
duce a taste for them, or to cultivate those talents which we possess, in common 


with other men, for architecture, statuary, and painting. - 

The Acapemy or Arts, established in New-York in 1801, claims that prior 
consideration which arises from its being the first institution of the kind at- 
tempted in our country. Upon an application to John G. Bogert, Esq. secretary 
to the academy, he has favoured me with the following statement. ] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY RECORDER. 


Sir, 

Agreeably to your request, I now communicate such information as 
I possess relative to the American Academy of Arts, and its objects ; 
and hope that an interest for this establishment may be excited, which 
will prove honourable te our city, and extensively useful to our 
country. 

With due respect, 
I remain yours, &e. 
JOHN G. BOGERT, 
Sec’ry of the American Academy of Arts. 


This institution, the existence of which has been frequently an- 
’ nounced to the public, has not yet attracted that attention which it 
merits. This indifference, in a community characterised by a zeal 
for the promotion of every thing of public utility, can only arise from 
an imperfect acquaintance with the objects of this academy. An 
idea has been too generally entertained that this institution is designed 
merely for the amusement and gratification of a few individuals, and 
that society is little concerned in its advancement. 

But so erroneous is this opinion, that we hesitate not to say that 
every one, to whom the happiness of the community and the repu- 
tation of our country are dear, is deeply interested in the progress 
of the arts, inasmuch as the cultivation of them contributes very es- 
sentially to correct and refine the public taste, improve the public 
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morals, exalt the reputation of our country, and dignify the character 


of its people. 
It is a well known truth, that much of the difficulty and most of the 


obstacles to improvement in education, most of the vices in society | 


and many of the violations of public law, originate in a corrupt and 
vulgar taste, a propensity to low gratifications, and an attachment to 
illiberal pursuits. 

An institution then, whose tendency is to elevate the tone of sen- 
timent, to soften the fiercer passions, to inculcate a taste for virtuous 
employment, to create an admiration of whatever is great and glo- 
rious, and to bring into exercise all the finer feelings of our nature, 
must be an object of primary importance to mankind ; and that the 
cultivation of the fine arts tends to prodace these happy effects, no 
one will deny who has attended to the progress of society, or the ad- 
vancement of civilization. 

But the cultivation of a taste for the fine arts not only conduces to 
a refinement of the character ; it is connected with improvement in all 
the mechanic arts, inasmuch as the general dispersion of a correct taste 
calls for, and produces a nicety, ingenuity, and elegance in every de~- 
partment of manufactures. And it is a well known fact, that no 
country has arrived to any great perfection in manufactures which 
had not already made very considerable progress in the liberal arts : 
even on the supposition, therefore, that no other benefits were to be 
derived from this institution than what arise from its effects on the 
general character of the nation, every person must feel amply com- 
pensated for his individual exertions in its support. 

But it aequires additional importance, when viewed asa school and 
nursery for genius, in the higher departments of the fine arts. 

And that there is a latent talent in the Americans, susceptible of 
the highest cultivation and improvement, is sufficiently ascertained 
by the eminence which several of our countrymen have attained— 
West, Copely, Trumbull, Vanderlyn, Stuart, and Alston, are all 
natives of this country, and rank amongst the most distinguished 
artists of the age. 

But how much more creditable would it have been to our liberality 
as a people, to our eharacter as a nation, if, instead of being com- 
pelled to cross the Atlantic for instruction, they could have enjoyed 
the same advantages in academies of our own country? Even if they 
should have received the rudiments of their art here, they would have 
had some cause to fee] grateful to the land of their nativity, for that 
eminence to which they have arrived by their own great exertions and 
the aid of foreign schools. 

However, we hope the period is not far distant when our country. 
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by affording greater facility in education, will have higher claims to 
the gratitude of future American artists. 

The nature of our government is peculiarly favourable to the growth 
of the arts. Despotism in government, by debasing the character of 
a people, fettering the intellect, and suppressing all liberality of sen- 
timent, is as fatal to the liberal arts, as it is destructive of human hap- 
piness. . 

** It is impossible,’’ says an able writer, “ for the arts and sciences 
** to arise and flourish among a people, unless that people enjoy the 
“ blessings of a free government.”’ 

The cultivation of the fine arts, then, being of so much importance 
to society, the genius of our people being so susceptible of improve- 
ment, and the freedom of our government conspiring to foster and en- 
courage them, the only question is as to the best and most certain 
method of effecting so desirable an object. 

In every country, where a conviction of the importance of the fine 
arts has awakened the people to exertion in their cultivation, they 
have adopted the plan of introdneing the finest models in every de- 
partment of the arts, and thus forming galleries, academies, and schools 
—the painter, the statuary, and the architect had within his reach a 
constant source of instruction, and every artist a place of resort, 
where the amusement of his leisure hours also greatly contributed to 
his general improvement. 

Following this example, a few individuals of this city, among whom 
the most prominent were John R. Murray, Dewitt Clinton, Charles 
Wilkes, William Cutting, Edward Livingston, Rufus King, and James 
Fairlie, Esqrs. in the year 1800 having formed an association for the 
encouragement of the fine arts, directed their exertions to the forma- 
tion of an academy, and collecting specimens of ancient painting, archi- 
tecture, and sculpture, that by a constant view of the finest models, 
the talents of our own countrymen might be awakened, and the taste 
of society formed. By the assistance of Robert R. Livingston, Esq. 
(the late president of the academy) who was then in France, they 
have procured a collection of the finest casts in plaster, from the ad- 
mired group in Paris, among which are the following : 

The Pythian Apolle, called Apollo of Belvidere—Venus of the 
Capitol—Laocoon (group)—Gladiator of the Borghese Palace—Sile- 
nus—Grecian Cupid—Castor and Pollux—Germanicus—Hermaphro- 
dite—V enus of the Bath—Torso of Venus. 

BUSTS. 

Homer—Demosthenes—The Formez of Niobe—Euripides—Hy- 
pocrates—Artimisia—Cleopatra—Alexander the Great—Bacchus— 
Roma—Seneca—Octavius Augustus—Cicero—Brutus—Zenophon. 
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Also, a number of very fine Paintings, from the hands of some of 
the most eminent masters of the old school—a superb collection of 
Paranessi—Calcography—Architectural, and other engravings ; also, an 
elegant copy of the Gallery of Paintings of Lucien Bonaparte, lately 
presented by him to the academy, of which he is an honorary member. 

In the year 1808, the Legislature of the state of New-York, in 
erder the better to enable the institution to effect its laudable objects, 
granted an act of incorporation, and secured to it, for a term of 
years, the building usually denominated the Government House, 
where the apartments are open to the inspection of visitors. 

The funds of the academy are far unequal to its exigencies; and 
as there is no prospect of their being increased otherwise than by 
individual aid, every well-wisher to the arts and to polite education— 
every one who feels an honest pride in the reputation of this city, 
and in the character of this nation, is solicited te yield his favour, in- 
fluence, and support, to an establishment which will amply reward 
him in the benefits that will accrue from it. 





REVIEW, 


a a 





Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of the United 
States, by Henry Lexv—2 vols. 8v0.—Philadelphia, Bradford and 
Inskeep, and Inskeep and Bradford, Nenw-York.—Fry and Kam- 
merer, printers. 


The species of work before us is, from its nature, more interesting 
than general history. By going into detail, it makes us more inti- 
mately acquainted with the men whose actions are related, and with 
the actions themselves, than would ve consistent with the plan of the 
historian ; and at the same time furnishes a valuable portion of his 
inaterials. 

Colonel] Lee has made a rich present to his countrymen in these 
volumes, and has acquired for himself the reputation of an accurate 
observer and spirited writer, in addition to that which he had before 
merited, of a brave soldier and intelligent commander. | 

** The Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of the 
United States” are read with avidity by all classes of our citizens, and 
will undoubtedly attract the attention of foreigners ; it becomes, there- 
fore, necessary, and the more so from the great merit of the work, to 
put the first description of readers upon their guard against the se- 
ducing fluence of its style, and to prove to the latter, that Ameri- 
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eans see as quickly, and deplore as loudly, the barbarous trespasses 
committed upon our native language, as our elder brethren of the 
British isles, can possibly do. 

As we have so much to praise in Colonel Lee’s work, we shall be 
the more free to point out its defects; and we doubt not that in a 
second edition we shall see an amendment, and receive his thanks for 
our correction. 

We protest against the word “ retirement,’”’ as denoting the act of 
withdrawing from the presence of an enemy, or froma post or garrisoned 
place. ‘ Retirement of the British rear,’’ p. 461, vol. 2. Had the word 
been but once used in this sense, we should have passed it over, knowing 
that, although contrary to good usage, it has authority on its side ; but 
we find it recurring so frequently as to require this reprobation. 

We object to “ amiability,’’ p. 80, vol. 2, note ;—we object to 
the frequent use of the words “ occult’? and “ occultly,’’ when hidden 
or secret would have been incomparably better. ‘ Withdrawal’’ is 
perfectly barbarous. ‘‘ He advised the withdrawal of the troops,’’ 
instead of, that the troops should be withdrawn. ‘“ Preferential’’ 
is equally so. ‘* With preferential commercial intercourse.’” We do 
not know of any such words as “ eventuate’’ and “ affrontive.” 
‘* Apprehending that longer delay might eventuate in leaving alto- 
gether unexecuted my design,”’ p. 4, vol. 1. ‘* Affrontive rejection,’’ 
p. 92, vol.2. ‘ Had issued,’’ meaning, had ended or terminated. 
The verb to issue has no such meaning. 

This is verbal criticism; but verbal criticism has become neces- 
sary in our country more than in any other. We appear to be, more 
than any other people, prone to innovation; and though innovation 
may lead to improvement, it is necessary to keep a strict guard over 
the innovator. 

We have become a by-word among the critics of Britain, for our 
departure from the purity of the English language ; and though their 
criticism has been often unjust, we ought to profit by the correction, 
however intended, and recur to the standard writers of our common 
language for instruction and authorities. 

Verbal eriticism has become of consequence in a country whose 
writers have used the barbarism lengthy, for the word long ; and whose 
merchants talk of the endorsation of a paper, instead of the endorsement. 
Let it not be replied, that the language of merchants is not to be 
considered as the language of a country. The reply might be appli- 
eable to most countries of Europe, but it has no force here. Our 
merchants own no superior class of citizens—they possess one of the 
two great divisions of the power of the country, wealth ; and the 
generation who are sneeceding to the first adventurers in the western 
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commercial world, will possess a great portion of the other division, 
talent. Our merchants are in reality what the merchants of Italy in 
former days were, both in reality and name, the nobles of the land ; 
and we must look to them as examples, in time to come, both of 
language and conduct. But go to the bar, and you shall sometimes 
hear such phrases, and such orthoepy, as will put at rest all doubt of 
the propriety of verbal criticism. 

The style of Colonel Lee’s excellent work is generally clear and 
spirited, presenting pictures evidently painted from nature, with the 
glow of good colouring and the drawing of truth. But we frequently 
have to lament the absence of simplicity, and sometimes to deplore 
the want of that chastened taste which would have given us ideas so 
unincumbered by words, as to be seen and known at the first glanee. 

The very first sentence offends good taste, and might create a preju- 
dice against the work. 


“ The determination of the mind to relinquish the soft scenes of tranquil life 
for the rough adventures of war, is generally attended with the conviction that 
the act is laudable; and with a wish that its honourable exertions should be 
faithfully transmitted to posterity.” p. 1. 

P. 5th. We see, 

* The campaign projected by the British for °77 announced, ir its commence- 
ment, a system portentous of much evil to the United States. It contemplated 
the annihilation of resistance,” &c. 

This wants the simplicity of good writing ; but when we are told, 
p. 6, that “ this promising beginning did not long continue,’’ we can- 
not avoid inquiring, what beginning ever did continue ? 

P. 9, vol. 1. ‘ Conduct so estimable,” {as that of granting to Burgoyne con- 
ditions more favourable than the relative situation of the armies authorized} 
‘* gave new lustre to the splendid victory, where heroism was adorned by 
clemency ; tlustrating the edifying truth, that glory is inseparable from virtue.” 

P. 369, vol. 1. ‘* Theinterweavings of affection had reared upon the founda- 
tion of their hearts a temple sacred to honour and to friendship.” 


P. 105, vol. 1. ‘ The count’s own character gave pungency to the conclusion 
growing out of these considerations.” 


Such are the objections, comparatively trifling, to which Colonel 
Lee’s very valuable work is liable. Onthe other hand, he has de- 
served the praise of an honourable and impartial historian, an ac- 
curate observer, and a most spirited describer of the events he has 
perpetuated. He has likewise pointed out, like an able professor of 
the art of war, the causes of the many failures, losses, and defeats his 
gallant but inexperienced countrymen sustained during their noble con- 
test in the cause of humanity. Not only the causes of disaster are 
exhibited as beacons to warn the future statesman and warrior, but 
G - 
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likewise the measures which did, and ever must, ensure success, are 
designated skilfully for his guidance. 

The liberality and impartiality with which Colonel Lee writes of 
that enemy against whom he so bravely fought, is in the highest de- 
gree praiseworthy. Nay, even the loyalists are with truth and justice 
excused for that difference of opinion which led them to join in the 


attempt to enslave their native land. 

“ In our war no liberal mind will deny, that every man had a right to take 
his side, as it grew out of a domestic difference; whereas, in a foreign war, 
every citizen is bound to support his country. While, therefore, we lament the 
opposition of this part of our fellow citizens, we cannot condemn them for taking 
the part believed by them to be right. 

« “It is to be hoped, that should we be brought (which in the course of things too 
often oceurs) to make the last appeal again, that we shall be exempted from the 
ills which inevitably follow the want of unanimity.” p. 212, vol. 1, note. 


It has been objected to Colonel Lee, that in describing the skirmishes 
of the southern war, he makes use of terms scarcely allowable in de- 
tailing the sanguinary conflicts of European armies; and attaches a 
degree of consequence to the actions he describes which do not justly 
belong to them. ‘There is some justice in the first part of the charge, 
but not enough to deserve censure ; and from the last, the momentous 
consequences which flowed from comparatively trifling conflicts fully 
acquits him. For example, Tarleton’s attack on Sumpter and defeat, 


p. 217, vol. 1. 

** Sumpter continued to’retreat, having the Tyger, one of the most rapjd and 
obstructive rivers of that country, in his front. Tarleton, foreseeing that should 
his adversary pass the Tyger, there would be little prospect of bringing him to 
action, redoubled his exertions to overtake him. Well knowing the character 
of his foe, he had preserved his force in a compact order; but his apprehension 
that Sumpter might escape, his ardour m pursuit, and desire to continue the suc- 
cess with which his zeal had been generally crowned, impelled him to deviate 
from that prudent course. In the evening of the 20th of Novenmber, at the head 
of his cavalry, about one hundred and seventy in number, and eighty mounted 
iafantry, of the sixty-third regiment, he dashed forward to bring Sumpter to 
battle, before the latter had passed the Tyger, and soon came in sight of his 
enemy, who had selected a strong position on Blackstock-Hill, on the eastern 
banks of the river. Here prudence would have dictated to Colonel Tarleton a 
pause.. The residue of the sixty-third regiment, the legion and light infantry, 
were following with all possible dispatch, and in one hour might have joined 
him. There was no possibility of his enemy’s escape without battle; and the 


-o-operation of his infantry was indispensable to secure victory. But delay did 


not comport with the ardent zeal or experience of Tarleton ; and he boldly ad- 
vanced to the assault. * That part of the hill,’ says M‘Kenzie, in his Strictures 
on the Campaigns of Tarleton, ‘ to which the attack was directed, was nearly 
perpendicular, with a small rivulet, brush wood, and a rail fence infront. The 
rear of the Americans, and part of their right flank, was secured by the river 
Tyger; and their left was covered by a large log barn, into which a considera- 
Ne division of their force had been thrown, and from which, as the apertures 
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between the logs served them for loop holes, they fired with security. British 
valour was conspicuous in this action; but no valour could surmount the obsta- 
cles that here stood in its way. Of the sixty-third regiment, the commandivg 
officer, two others, and one third of the privates, fell.* Lieutenant colonel 
Tarleton, observing their situation, charged with his cavalry ; but, unable to dis- 
lodge the enemy, either from the log barn on his right, or the height on his left, 
he was obliged to fall back. Lieutenant Skinner, with a presence of mind ever 
useful on such emergencies, covered the retreat of the sixty-third; and in this 
manner did the whole party continue to retire, till they formed a junction with 
their infantry, who were advancing to support them, leaving Sumpter in quiet 
possession of the field. This officer occupied the ground for several hours; but 
having received a severe wound, and knowing that the British would be rein- 
forced before next morning, he thought it hazardous to wait. He accordingly 
retired, and taking his wounded men along with him, crossed the rapid river 
Tyger. The wounded of the British detachment were left to the mercy of their 
enemy ; and it is doing but bare justice to General Sumpter to declare that the 
strictest humanity took place upon the present occasion: they were supplied 
with every comfort in his power.’ This faithful and plain relation was made 
from the representations of officers in the action. Lieutenant colonel Tarleton, 
however, viewed his own conduct in the most favourable light; and not only 
considered the assault warrantable, but even claimed the victory. If the prin- 
ciple, on which his pretension is founded, be correct, nothing short of exter- 
minating success can give title to victory. What more could the assailed party 
have done than to fight, to retain his ground, bury the dead, and take care of 
the enemy’s wounded? Of his own wounded, General Sumpter had but four to 
take care of, and of his own dead, but three to bury. But he did not wait until 
Colonel Tarleton might return with a superior force ; and as Tarleton did return 
and occupy the field of battle on the day following, therefore Tarleton was the vic- 
tor. Such logic does not merit refutation. But, however interested military 
disputants may contest the point, impartial posterity will concur in the conclu- 
sion of common sense, that Sumpter gained a decisive victory. A grievous 
wound suspended his personal exertions, and probably prevented him from im- 
proving his success. After performing the funeral rites of the dead, and placing 
the wounded of the enemy in the most comfortable condition in his power, he 
continued his retreat. His faithful associates, agreeably to usage, separated as 
soon as they reached their point of safety. 

“ Sumpter’s wound, unfortunately for his country, long detained him from the 
field; but useful consequences continued to result from the deep impression of his 
example, from the spirit he had infused, and the experience gained under his 
guidance. Pickens, Harden, Clarke, and others, persevered in their arduous 
exertions. Frequently interrupting the communication between the different 
posts of the enemy, they obliged the British general to strengthen his stations, 
spread throughout the country, and thereby weaken his operative force. 


* Major Money, Lieutenant Gibson, Lieutenant Cope: the infantry amounted 
only to eighty. What presumption ! to expect to dislodge an officer acknowledged 
to be the most brave, posted on grownd chosen by himself, at the head of five or 
six hundred troops, whose valour had been often before tested, with one hundred 
and sixty, mostly dragoons. The British cavalry could not act with effect from 
the nature of the ground, as was evinced by the nugatory attempt made by Liew- 
tenant colonel Tarleton at their head. 
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“ Tarleton was no sooner recalled from the east of the Santee, than Mariog 
emerged from his concealed retreat, traversed the country from Georgetown to 
Cambden, and endangered the communication between them. Frequently cross- 
ing the Santee, he interrupted the intercourse between Charleston and Camb- 
den ; to secure which, an intermediate post had been established at Matte’s 
bill, on the south side of the Congaree. 

“* Thus, in this gloomy period, was resistance in the south continued ; as em- 
barrassing to the enemy, as exhilarating to the scattered refugees from South 
Carolina and Georgia. It produced in congress and the nation a solacing con- 
vietion, that the spirit of the people was not subdued ; and promised, if 
seconded with vigour, and directed with wisdom, to restore the two lost states 
to the union.” 

The battle of the Cowpens and the retreat of Greene until the 
passage of the Dan, are as well told as any thing we recollect in his- 
tory. We would willingly extract the whole, but our limits will not 
permit the indulgence. To give an idea of the cheerfully suffered 
privations of American soldiers in 1781, we must quote a note descrip- 
tive of the state of that army who retreated, in the face of a superior 
and well supplied enemy, 230 miles in mid winter without loss and 
with added fame. 


** The shoes were generally worn out, the body clothes much tattered, and 
aot more than a blanket for four men. The light corps was rather better off; 
but among its officers there was not a blanket for every three: so that among 
those whose hour admitted rest, it was an established rule, that at every 
fire one should, in routine, keep upon his legs to preserve the fire in vigour. The 
tents were never used by the corps under Williams during the retreat. The 
heat of the fires was the only protection from rain, and sometimes snow : it kept 
the cireumjacent ground and air dry, while imparting warmth to the body. 

“‘ Provisions were not to be found in abundanee, so swift was our progress. The 
single meal! allowed us was always scanty, though good in quality and very nu- 
tritious, being bacon and corn meal.’ p. 295, vol. 1, note. 

We will close our remarks upon Colonel Lee’s work, which has 
given us so much pleasure, by recommending it to the perusal of 


every lover of his country, and every man of observation and inquiry. 
<eo 


Rokeby ; a Poem, in siz Cantoes, by Wauter Scort, Esq.—1 vol. 
18mo.—Philadelphia, Bradford and Inskeep, and mee and 
Bradford, New-York.—J. Maxwell, printer. 


The reputation of Mr. Scott as a poet, whether justly acquired or 
not we will leave for after consideration, is such that every produc- 
tion of his pen, from that circumstance alone, is entitled to the par- 
ticular notice of the reviewer. Rokeby is the last born offspring of 
this prolific genius ; and we had a right to expect that experience and 
discrimination, acquired by continued and successful efforts, would 
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have inereased the power and efficacy of each succeeding exertion— 
but in this instance we were disappointed ; we have found but little 
in Rokeby which might not have come from an author of far inferior 
pretensions ; we meet with much that would have disgraced an or- 
dinary writer of verses. 

A work like the one before us, in order that we may justly appre- 
ciate its merits, should be examined, not only with reference to its 
language and versification, and the other particulars which more ex- 
clusively belong to poetic composition, but also with a view to the 
propriety of its incidents, and its just, delineation of character. In 
incident and character we are obliged to consider this poem as de- 
fective; they are such as are every where to be met with in the 


plays and novels of modern times, and for the invention of which: 


little ingenuity is required. If the reader cay be pleased with them, 
his pleasure is derived rather from the surprise which they create, than 
from any conviction of their resemblance to reality. 

The time of this poem is immediately subsequent to the battle of 
Marston Moor, July 3, 1644. The scene is laid at and in the vicinity 
of Rokeby Castle in Yorkshire. We will briefly sketch the principal 
agents in the fable. The characters to whom we are first introduced 
are, Oswald Wycliffe and Bertram Risingham, who had been plotting 
the destruction of Philip Mortham, to whom Oswald was heir ap- 
parent. Bertram informs his associate that he shot Mortham in the 
battle which had been lately fought ; and by the conversation between 
them we become acquainted with the character and previous history 
of Bertram. He had been a buccaneer, and belonged to a band of 
adventurers, of whom Mortham was the leader. Mortham and Ber- 
tram at leagth returned to England, where Mortham turned presby- 
terian, and Bertram, having squandered away the wealth which he 
had gained by plundering the Spaniards, was now relieved from the 
inactivity so uncongenial to his disposition, by the breaking out of 
the civil wars, in which he takes part with the parliament, under his 
former captain. Bertram, if we may take his own word for it, was 
a perfect draweansir, a true cousin-german of William of Deloraine 
and Roderick Dhu, one who was careless what cause he adopted, 
who viewed each side with equal contempt and indifference, and “* no 
superstitious fool had sought El Dorados in the sky.’’ Characters of 
this kind have been frequently drawn, and require great judgment and 
strict attention to nature, to prevent their becoming absurd and even 
ludicrous. In portraying the character of Bertram, the author seems 
to have laboured to distinguish him from his brethren, by giving him 
a double portion of the characteristics of the family. 

Oswald Wycliffe is a villain of a different description—a mere 
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- coward-—one who can plan and reap the benefit of crimes, but has 
not the heart to execute them. He has a conscience, which 
- anticipating time, 
Already rues the unacted crime.” 
And when sleep comes, it visits him 
“* Mingling, in wild disorder cast, 
The expected future with the past.”’ 

Oswald has a son, named Wilfrid. In our estimation he is drawa 
with more propriety and truth, than any of the other leading characters 
of the poem. A melancholy, contemplative, puling, love-sick youth, 
averse from 








45 horse and hawk and hound.” 
Who 
— loved the quiet joys that wake 
By lonely stream and silent lake.” 
And 


* Hour after hour he loved to pore 

On Shakspeare’s rich and varied lore, 
But turned from martial scenes and light, 
From Falstaff’s feast and Percy’s fight, 
To ponder Jaques’ moral strain, 

And muse with Hamlet, wise in vain; 
And weep himself to soft repose 

O’er gentle Desdemona’s woes.” 


Moreover he was a poet, and had 
" caught 
The art unteachable, untaught.” 

Such kind of boys, though fortunately very rare in common life, are 
frequent in the pages of fiction ; and we suspect that in many instances 
authors have given them a place among the other creatures of their 
imagination, in hopes of being thought to have copied from themselves. 

Philip Mortham, who was supposed to have been slain, makes his ap- 
pearance in the second canto once or twice, just to scare his friend Ber- 
tram; and though throughout the poem you always think him coming, 
yet you see very little more of him than of queen Elizabeth in Mr. Puff’s 
tragedy ; he however acts a Very important part behind the scenes, and 
is very useful to his friends in getting them out of difficulties, at times 
when nothing can preserve them but the intervention of some mysteri- 
ous agent. Bertram himself, in the 6th canto, does very essential service, 
by entering at the moment when most wanted, and lodging a pistol 
bullet in Oswald’s head. We think Mr. Scott has not given Bertram 2 
due return for the assistance he so generously lent him “ at his utmost 
need,”’ when nothing else could have saved “ young Redmond’’ his 
head, and so the lover and his mistress could not have been married 
next August, and so could not 


~~ prove 
A lengthened life of peace and love.” 
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if poor Bertram must be killed off, we think he ought to have been 
brought low less clumsily than by making his steed stumble and break 
his saddle-girths. 

Mortham finds in Redmond, a son whom he had long supposed to 
have been lost; which is one among the mary new incidents with 
which Mr. Scott has diversified his poem. 

Young Redmond and Matilda, the lovers, whose union and happi- 
ness appear to be the goal to which every incident in the poem tends, 
are themselves common and unmarked personages. 

It is not our design to analize the fable of this poem ; in general, not- 
withstanding the objections we have just stated, it is sufficiently inter- 
esting, and might with the aid of the songs and chorusses, which are so 
lavishly strewn throughout it, make a pretty good plot for a three act 
opera. Those wire drawn descriptions of brooks, and hills, and dingles, 
and donjon keeps, of which Mr. Scott is so bountiful, and in which he 
delights much more than we do, would mightily assist the imagination 
of the scene painter. 

The metre of this poem is uniform from beginning to end, excet 
when broken by the numerous songs which are introduced on every 
occasion. We are wearied throughout with the continued recurrence 
of lines of eight syllables, often filled up with unnecessary words, and 
frequently terminating with doggerel rhymes, conveying nothing but 
trite and unimportant ideas for many successive stanzas. 

The following quotation will exemplify most of the objections which 
we have just stated. 

“‘ But yet precautions, lately ta’en, 
Showed danger’s day revived again ; 

The court-yard wall showed marks of care, 
The fallen defences to repair, 

Lending such strength as might withstand 
The insult of marauding band. 

The beams once more were taught to bear 
The trembling draw-bridge into air, 

And not, till questioned o’er and o’er, 
For Wilfrid oped the jealous door ; 

And when he entered, bolt and bar 
Resumed their place with sullen jar ; 
Then, as he crossed the vaulted porch, 
The old gray porter raised his torch, 

And viewed him o’er from foot to head, 
Ere to the hall his steps he led. 

That huge old hall, of knightly state, 
Dismantled seemed and desolate. 
The moon through transom-shafts of stone, 
Which crossed the latticed oriels, shone, 


And by the mournful light she gave, 
The gothic vault seemed funeral cave. 
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Pennon and banner waved no more 

O’er beams of stag and tusks of boar, 

Nor glimmering arms were marshalled seen, 

To glance those silvan spoils between. 

Those arms, those ensigns, borne away, 

Accomplished Rokeby’s brave array, 

But all were lost on Marston’s day ! 

Yet, here and there the moon-beants fall 

Where armour yet adorns the wall, 

Cumbrous of size, uncouth to sight, 

And useless in the modern fight, 

Like veteran relique of the wars, 

Known only by neglected sears.”.—canro 5. St. 4. 

Mr. Scott has been the editor of Dryden’s works. Did he learn te 

write like this by the study of that great poet ? 

** The hunting tribes of air and earth, 

Respect the brethren of their birth; 

Nature, who loves the claim of kind, 

Less cruel chase to each assigned. 

The faleon, poised on soaring wing, 

Watches the wild-duck by the spring ; 

The slow-hound wakes the fox’s lair, 

The greyhound presses on the hare ; 

The eagle pounces on the lamb, 

The wolf devours the fleecy dam ; 

Even tyger fell, and sullen bear, 

Their likeness and their lineage spare: 

Man, only, mars kind nature’s plan, 

And turns the fierce pursuit on man ; 

Plying war’s desultory trade, 

Incursion, flight, and ambuseade, 

Since Nimrod, Cush’s mighty son, 

At first the bloody game begun.”—canro 3. Si. 1. 

In this last quotation we have one hackneyed thought drawn out 


through eighteen droning lines. Again ; 

“ Forth from his den, the otter drew,— 

Grayling and trout their tyrant knew, 

As between reed and sedge he peers, 

With fierce rownd snout and sharpened ears,” &c.—¢anto 6. St. 2. 

‘* Peering with fierce round snout and sharpened ears,” certainly is 

a ludicrous image, perhaps more so than was intended by the author. 
This poem has, notwithstanding, fine passages ; the description of a 
windy night with which the first eanto commenees, is very pleasing. 
The following comparison is beautiful ; 

ry the battle’s rage 





Was like the strife which currents wage, 
Where Orinoco, in his pride, 
Rolls to the main no tribute tide, 
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But ’gainst broad ocean urges far 
A rival sea of roaring war ; 
While in ten thousand eddies driven, 
The billows fling their foam to heaven, 
And the pale pilot seeks in vain, 
Where rolls the river, where the main.”—cantol. Sf. 13 
We will also extract the description of the ‘* phantom ship.’’ 
‘*_ that phantom ship, whose form 
Shoots like a meteor through the storm, 
When the dark scud comes driving hard, 
And lowered is every topsail yard, 
And canvass, wove in earthly looms, 
No more to brave the storm presumes! 
Then, mid the war of sea and sky, 
Top and top-gallant hoisted high, 
Full-spread and crowded every sail, 
The demon-frigate braves the gale, 
And well the doomed spectators know 
The harbinger of wreck aad wo.”—canTo 2. St. 11. 
The whole poem, and perhaps all Mr. Scott’s writings, do not 
present a finer passage than the following, put into the mouth of 


Bertram. 


** And now my race of terror run, 

Mine be the eve of tropic sun! 

No pale gradations quench his ray, 

No twilight dews his wrath allay ; 

With disk like battle-target red, 

He rushes to his burning bed, 

Dyes the wide wave with bloody light, 

Then sinks at once—and all is night.”—canto 6. St. 22. 

Rokeby has certainly added nothing to the reputation of Mr. Seott- 
Whether that reputation was ever founded on a substantial basis, we 
have long been inclined to doubt. His first poem, “* The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’’ was original in the design and execution, and although 
very faulty, and highly outrageous against good taste, has fire and spirit 
enough to draw forth the admiration of the reader. His succeeding po- 
ems are more regular and correct, but less spirited ; and he appears to us 
to have sunk in regular gradations, from the wild and eccentric “ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,’ to the comparatively tame and insipid Rokeby. 
For our parts, we feel ao regret at this consummation ; we consider it as 
exemplary justice, that Mr. Scott should be the executioner of his own 
fame ; that he, who has so long been the chief means of adulterating 
the public taste, should himself be the principal instrument in re- 
storing its purity. We know that the general opinion respecting this 
writer and his works is very different from ours; but we have strong 
reason ‘to hope, that when once their novelty has worn away, and 
their merits shall be critically examined and compared with the 
Wf 
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standard of approved English poetry, none will be inclined to dissent 


' from the opinion which we have expressed, and all will hail that 


period as the reformation of judgment and taste. 
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NOTICE OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Extracts from Memoirs of the Life of George Frederick Cooke, Esq. 
by Witiiam Duxtap—2 vols. 18m0.—Nen- York, D. Longworth. 


The first passage we shall extract is descriptive of Cooke’s boyish 
propensity for the stage. 

** Cooke and his companions, constantly on the alert to deceive those rigid 
sentinels, the door-keepers, and finding by observation, that the back door was 
left unguarded until near the hour of performance, contrived to enter unper- 
ceived upon this forbidden ground, before the watch was set. Fairly in, the 
next consideration was, how they should conceal themselves until the time of 
raising the curtain should arrive, when they might hope, in the confusion and 
bustle behind the stenes, to escape notice and enjoy the wonders of the magic 
show. Cooke espied a barrel, and congratulating himself on this safe and snug 
retreaf, he crept in, like the hero of that immortal modern drama Tekeli, 
which has been tlie admiration of the polished populace of the British metropolis. 
Unfortunately, however, for my hero, as well as the hero of Tekeli, there proved 
much lurking danger in his lurking-place ; a barrel being little less liable to 
untoward movement than a buck-basket. Cooke soon perceived that he had, as 
companions, two twenty-four pound cannon balls; but not yet being initiated 
nto the mysteries of the sc ene, he did not suspect that cannon balls assisted in 
making thunder in a barrel, as well as in a twenty-four pounder; poor George 
Frederick was in the thunder barrel of the theatre. The play was Macbeth, 
and for the first scene, to give due effect to the enfre of the witches, the thunder 
was wanted. The Jupiter tonans of the theatre, alias, the property-man, ap~- 
proached and seized the barrel. Judge the breathless fear of my hero; it was 
too great for words, and he only shrunk closer to the bottom of his hiding-place. 
Lis termentor proceeded to cover the open end of the barre] with a piece of old 
carpet, and tie it carefully to prevent the thunder from being spilt. Still George 
Frederick was most heroically silent; the machine was lifted by the Herculean 
property-man, and carried carefully to the side-scene, lest, in rolling, the thunder 
should rumble before its cue. It would be a hopeless task to paint the agitation 
of the contents of the barrel; the property-man swearing the cannon bullets 
were ‘ too damned heavy,’ placed the complicated machinery in readiness: the 
witches entered, midst flames of rosin; the thunder bell rang, the barrel re- 
ceived ifs impetus, and away rolled George Frederick and his ponderous com- 
panions, Silence would now have been no virtue, and he roared most manfully, 
to the surprise of the thunderer, who neglecting to stop the rolling machine, it 
entered on the stage, and George Frederick, bursting off the carpet head of the 
barrel, appeared before the audience, just as the witches had agreed to meet 
again, when ‘ the hurly burly’sdone.’” _p. 33, vol. 1. 

The second’ extraet we shall give, is a specimen of the manner in 
which the author introduces and treats the dramatic contemporarie# 


* - 
of Mr. Cooke. 
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“ An engagement had been made with Master Betty. As he approached the 
¢apital, the-splendour of Cooke, Kemble, and Siddons, faded away ; till, on the 
first of December, 1804, they were lost in the Egyptian darkness with which 
fashion and folly enveloped the English dramatic world. 

“* William-Henry-W est Betty was born at Shrewsbury, September 13th, 1791. 
‘His father removing from Shropshire, engaged in business relating to the linen 
manufactory, near Ballynahinch, in the county of Down, Ireland. His father, 
his mother, and his sisters, were all fond of plays and players; and the female 
part of the family were accustomed to recite scenes from their favourite pieces. 
Mrs. Betty was an accomplished speaker, and exercised her son from a very 
early period of his existence, in recitation from the best dramatic authors. Fuel 
was thus added to the passion for dramatic exhibitions, so common with youth, 
and that fire, which is usually smothered by parents, was, by his, excited to a 
blaze. 

“* With these propensities, thus strengthened, Master Betty was taken, in the 
summer of 1802, being then near eleven years of age, to see Mrs. Siddons per- 
form Elvira. This exhibition raised the flame of passion to madness, and the 
boy is said to have declared to his parents, that ‘ he should certainly die if he 
must not be a player.’ This memorable saying, for which most children would 
have been deservedly rebuked, or whipt, was received as inspiration, and his 
father, perhaps conceiving hopes of that golden destiny which awaited him, 
sent for the manager of the Belfast theatre, Cooke’s friend Atkins, to hear the 
young predigy recite Elvira. 

** Atkins not being inspired, was rather dull in perceiving that ‘ heaven pre- 
gented intuitive precocity,’ which became so evident afterwards, and sent his 
prompter, for whose judgment he had a deserved deference, that he might have 
his opinion. Mr. Hough wag pleased wilh the boy, and communicated some 
instruction to him, and Master Betty told him ‘ he was his guardian angel.’ 
Master Betty would learn, when he became acquainted with theatres, that the 
prompter is the guardian angel of many a Roscius, as well as the scape goat. 

** Mr. Hough was soon after invited to pass some time at Mr. Betty’s house, 
and give the boy instructions. Hough doubtless saw, if he was not told, Mr. 
Betty’s scheme ; and saw something better for himself, than being the guardian 
angel of Atkin’s Irish actors. He entered into Mr. Betty’s plans, and was de- 
sireus of bringing his pupil! before the public: but Atkins had not had his eyes 
opened yet, and he hesitated about suffering him to appear at Belfast, until the 
assassination of Lord Kilwarden having created so deep a sensation as to pre- 
vent people from thinking of the theatre, he complied, and announced the tragedy 
of ‘ Zara: the part of Osman to be undertaken by a young gentleman only 


eleven years of age.” 
“* This drew a crowds the crowd applauded, and wondered; other crowds 


succeeded, and the ‘ wonder grew.’ 

“* The Dublin manager wanting money as much as Cooke's friend Atkins, and 
hearing of this recipe for an empty treasury, engaged the wonder to olay at 
Crow-street theatre, for nine nights. Mr. Hough was employed as Master 
Betty’s constant tutor and attendant, and accordingly he accompanied the boy 
as his guardian angel, keeping behind the scenes of his pupil’s glory, as much 
unthought of by the applauding mob, as the ingenious perspnage who gives 
sound and motion to the hero of a puppet-show. 

“* After playing nine nights at Dublin, he proceeded to Cork; Waterford ; 
Londonderry ; Glasgow ; Edipburgh; Birmingham; Sheffield, and Liverpoo! ; 
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acting from eighteen to four nights at each of these places ; acquiring confidence 
and skill under the tuition of Mr. Hough ; his fame flying faster than he travelled, 
and echoed and re-echoed by the admirers of his talents, which were, doubtless, 
uncommon, and by parents blinded by their love of a darling child, and their 
love of wealth, friends who wished them success, a tutor who had embarked in 
the scheme, and managers, whose coffers were replenished by the crowds which 
the fame of the ‘wonder drew to their theatres. The boy, really possessing 
docility, beauty, grace, and feeling, rapidly improved, thus stimulated and thus 
instructed : and though destitute of the very soul of good acting, as we have the 
testimony of one of the best dramatic critics of the day, Mr. Holcroft, who 
says, * the grand mystery of the art of acting, that of continued discrimination, 
which few actors indeed thoroughly understand, he has yet to learn,’ he drew 
all public attention from the real actors of the time, and was alone the magnet 
of both the London theatres, and the theme of the writers whose principal at- 
tention is turned to the stage. 

“ His attraction was shared by the managers of the two rival theatres of 
London ; and when he ceased to play, having a severe cold, bulletins were pub- 
lished daily, giving the state of his health, as though the fate of empires hung 
upon his cough!” p. 324, vol. 1. 

“* In certain diseases, where the disordered senses of the sufferer cause strange, 
monstrous, and unnatural imaginings, to fill the mind and pervert the reasoning ; 
health has been sometimes restored, by falling in with the whim of the patient, 
er what is called humouring him: as in the well-known story of the Hypo- 
chondriac, whose torment arose from having swallowed a cobbler and all his tools, 
and whose cure was perfected, by dragging a cobbler out of a tub, and persuading 
the patient that he had been relieved from his troublesome inmate by a few 
grains of tartar emetic; for the strong sense of the ludicrous and absurd, pro- 
duced by the real presence of the cobbler and his lap stone, caused immoderate 
laughter and a restoration of perfect sanity. 

“* So, happily for John Bull, certain empirics started up, and by humouring 
his disease, without intending a remedy, cured him. These were the parents 
of some twenty or thirty young wonders or infant prodigies, under the title og 
infant Billington, seven years old Roscius and Billington, Infant Columbine, 
Ormskirk Roscius, Young Orpheus, Infant Vestris, Infant Clown, Comic Roscius, 
Infant Degville, Infant Hercules, and Jnfant Candle-snuffer; with some half 
dozen young Roscias, of whom Miss Mudie was the last. These miracles, 
through the eagerness of their parents, and the managers of the theatres, to 
catch money, were brought out in such swarms, to humour poor John’s whim, 
that he saw the absurdity of his hypochondriacal notion, fell to laughing at the 
pigmy race, which he had before sworn were giants, and was cured of that mad- 


ness ever after.”? p. 332, vol. 1. . 
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Just published, Narrative Poems, on the female character in the va- 
rious relations of life, by Mary Russexi Mirrorp, author of 
* Christina,’ and a volume of * Miscellaneous Poems.” Wen- 
York, Eastburn, Kirk, and Co. 
This is the third time that Miss Mitford has appeared before the pub- 
lic, and at each appearance with increased merit and increasing interest, 
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‘* Miscellaneous Poems” were treated rather severely by the Quar- 
terly Reviewers, in 1809. ** Christina’ gained more favour for the 
fair author ; and we think the present volume will establish her claim 
to a high station among the sons and daughters of modern song. 

Our limits only permit, at present, an extract from the introduction. 

** Not for such lofty strain I seek thy strand 
Romantic Spain! Tis but to while away 

The lingering hours in Fancy’s fairy land, 

And frame wild fictions of thy elder day: 

Now the sad vision, now own its sway, 

Though variable, as Stful dream 

Of brain-sick fever, the capricious lay : 

Change to the subject suited weil, I deem, 

For woman’s is the song, and woman is the theme.” 

In our next number we will review this work: we shall take 
delight in giving an analysis of both the poems contained in this 
volume; we shall point out the exquisitely pathetic passages of 
** Blanch,” and the pure, though lighter beauties, of the moral tale 
of ** The Rival Sisters.’’ 


*,* Publishers are requested to send to D. Longworth, free of ex- 
pense, for notice in the Monthly Recorder, the titles and other par- 
ticulars of works published, or intended to be published.. 
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DRAMATIC RECORD. 


NEW-YORK THEATRE. 


April 2—FiRST PART HENRY IV. AND RAISING THE WIND. 


The character of Hotspur is not a favourite with great actors. I do not re- 
member that Garrick ever played it, (perhaps his size prevented) or Henderson. 
I never saw Kemble play it; he does, however, occasionally attempt it, but he 
has never made it conspicuous in theatrical record. A great actor will not be 
likely to bend his mind to the study of a character whose best scenes are in the 
first act, unseen by the larger portion of theatrical visitors, and interrupted by 
the incessant entrances of the earlier attendants upon the representation. Yet 
Hotspur is a character that Barry, Mossop, Henderson, or Cooke (in early life) 
might have made so prominent as, at times, and with a rich Falstaff, to attract 
the lovers of the drama to the theatre before the curtain drew up. And Hotspu: 
has fine scenes in the other acts. The scene with Lady Percy is exquisite, and by 
the contrast which it affords of the rough and warlike, with the fond and playfu!, 
in Harry Percy’s character, gives great scope for discriminative acting. The 
lady is thought beneath the attention of great actresses, yet none but a great 
actress can possibly play the scene—an inferiour actress will invariably disgust. 

Hotspur appears to me to be a favoured child of the poet’s imagination, and 
marked so distinctly from his other warlike heroes as to give scope for acting 
that would impress the strongest and highest idea of the player's judgment an‘ 
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discrimination. He is a hero blest by nature with the strongest physical and 
mental endowments. Confident of his powers, which he has successfully proved; 
ardent and rash, the very soul of honour, and of course indignantly spurning at 
meanness, tyranny, or guilt. Frank in an extreme that borders upon roughness 
—delighting in deeds of hardihood and valour—a border chieftain—in short, the 
Hotspur of the north. 

Let us think how such a character should dress, and look, and act, in the situa- 
tions in which our great poet has placed him. He is introduced to us at court, 
and in his sovereign’s presence, shortly after his achievements at Holmedon. In 
this situation he would not be, probably, in complete armour, but he would, 
from his character and habits, be roughly dight, compared to mere courtiers; 
his habiliment would be rich but plain; picturesque, not fine; and certainly 
he would wear somewhat of a soldier’s beard, a circumstance of glorious war, 
which even in these puny days our men ef arms would not deprive themselves 
of for the purpose of visiting any sovereign, nor would a sovereign estimate them 
the higher for the privation. To be bearded “ like pard’? has always been the 
humour and privilege of a soldier. Hotspur would be roughly bearded and clad 
in the guise of a rough soldier; his manner of speech is too plainly indicated 
by his words, and the words of his companions, to be mistaken. It is as rapid 
as itis rough. It is a torrent of words flowing from a source in a state of per- 
petual ebullition. His ideas flash in incessant succession, as the flint of oppo- 
sition comes in collision with the fire-eliciting steel of his temperament. The 
movement of his limbs ought to be as rapid as his ideas. In nature one always 
corresponds with the other. Hotspur cannot make long pauses—he cannot move 
his legs with the precision of a dancing master, or his arms like one calculating 
the curve of Hogarth’s line of beauty—he cannot preface a sentence by a dis- 
play of his fingers, like a petit maitre exhibiting a diamond ring. He is not 
only rapid, like the torrent, but quick, abrupt, and foaming like that torrent 
checked by rocks. 

Now, the player who acts Hotspur in a manner opposite to this, and dresses 
him more like a fine gentleman than a soldier, is entitled to very scanty praise. 
Mr. Cooper does not, according to my reading, play Hotspur. Let no one mis- 
take me for an enemy of Mr. Cooper’s ; when I shall speak of certain characters 
of his playing, I shall scarcely know where to find epithets for my praise. I 
ean pow say that | think Mr. Cooper the best tragic actor in America, and the 
best that ever was in America, always saving and excepting George Frederick 
Cooke. 

Mr. Green’s Falstaff is entitled to praise ; it was the first time of his playing 
it, and he was not mellow, perhaps not ripe in the part. It remains with him- 
self to make it an excellent piece of acting. 

Mr. Kenney’s pleasant farce of Raising the Wind always gives a hearty laugh, 
if the Diddler is good; and Mr. Simpson’s is, without doubt, excellent. 

April 5—THE ZTHIOP AND THE SLEEP WALKER. 

The Athiop is below criticism. 

The Sleep Walker, if compared with former farces, Murphy’s, Garrick’s, 
Foote’s, Macklin’s, O’ Keeffe’s, Colman’s, and many others, is a paltry, wretched, 
meagre thing. Mr. Hilson in Somno affords much merriment, and impresses upon 


the critical auditor and spectator the just notion that he is a good actor: while 
the vulgar go away and say—* What an excellent farce the Sleep Walker is!” 


April 7-—-THE BTHIOP AND A BUDGET OF BLUNDERS. 
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April 9—sEDUCTION AND BRAZEN MASK. 


Seduction is a comedy by Mr. Holeroft, first played,in 1787. It is a good 
comedy. Beyond all comparison better than the generality of modern comedies, 
and only rivalled (since the period in which it was brought out) by the produc- 
tions of its author, or those of George Colman the younger. It was well got 
up and well performed. Mr. Hilson in Gabriel Wilmot proved to every auditor, 
what I have long known, that he isa true actor, possessed of those rare powers 
which constitute the dramatic artist. Mr. Simpson’s Sir F. Fashion was an un- 
exceptionable piece of playing, though not strongly marked. Mrs. Darley’s 
Lady Mordent, and Mrs. Oldmixon’s Mrs. Modely, were examples of just 
characteristic acting. 


April 12—THE ZTHIOP AND A BUDGET OF BLUNDERS. 
(The Theatre shut until the 19th.) 
April 19—THE ATHIOP AND SLEEP WALKER. 
April 21—THE ATHIOP AND A BUDGET OF BLUNDERS. 


April 23—suLiws ca#sar (Brutus by a gentleman, first time in 
New-York) anD ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


April 25—RoBBERS AND DEAD ALIVE. 


The Robbers has too much of heroics run mad to bear sober criticism, and its 
horrifics approach marvellously to the burlesque. It is a play that cannot be 
represented without alterations and cuttings, and all the alterations I have seen 
are injudicious. O*’Keeffe’s farce of Dead Alive has long been known as a 
pleasant afterpiece, affording good opportunity for a display of the talents of 
such excellent comedians as Mrs. Oldmixon and Mr. Hilson. 


April 28—KING LEAR AND HOW TO DIE FOR LOVE. 


On some future opportunity | shall take occasion to speak of the tragedy of 
King Lear, and examine the propriety of the alterations which have been made 
to accommodate it to the modern stage ; my limits at present only allow me to 
pay a just tribute of admiration to Mr. Cooper’s very finished personation of 
the aged monarch. To represent Lear, Mr. Cooper has to metamorphose his 
athletic and fine form into decripit imbecility, and through a long part never to 
show, by action or voice, that he is other than the old, feeble, doting, or insane 
Lear. These arduous tasks, together with the very difficult representation of 
the passion and the madness of the character, were, on this oceasion, most har- 
pily achieved by Mr. Cooper in the manner of a master. 


—_t+o 


ENGLISH DRAMA. 


MASTER BETTY—COVENT-GARDEN. 


November 3.—The novelty of to-night was the appearance of Mr. Betty. 
furmerly famous under the title of the Boy Roscius, after an interval of about six 
years. The public was extremely curious to behold this new actor grown to 
man’s estate ; and they were extremely favourable also to their old acquaint- 
ance. To say truth, Mr. Betty did all in his power to secure approbation. His 
exertions were eager, anxious, and undiminished. The part selected was Barha— 
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rossa ;—certainly not now so interesting a character as political allusions once 
made it. The person of this actor is rather heavy ; middle size, and robust. His 
voice is not satisfactory to the ear ; his countenance is not of the first form for ex- 
pression ; his deportment is not commanding, though not ungraceful. He has 
since played Achmet, and the Earl of Essex. What his success may be in more 
popular plays, remains to be discovered. His Douglass was highly applauded. 
[Literary Panorama, for December, 1812. 


MR. COOKE. 


The following communication from Mr. Egerton, of Covent Garden theatre, 
tends not only to illustrate the character of Mr. Cooke, but likewise to prove the 
authenticity of a former letter upon the same subject. 

It will be seen by the reader of the ensuing letter, how very inconstant Mr. 
Cooke was to that moral result which arose from the kind admonition of Mr. 
Smith, and his own reflections. He seemed to be keenly sensible of the degrada- 
tion that was thickening round his name ; yet he had not enough of fortitude to 
forego the intire commission of those errours, which were rapidly hurling him 
from fame to misery, and from misery to death. He might, in truth, exclaim 
with Ranger : 

“ When I reflect, ever so little, upon my follies, [am ashamed and sorry, and 
sorry and ashamed ; yet, egad, the very next moment I rush into the same absur- 
dities.”’ 

“ Dear Sir, 

* ] have received a most polite letter from Mr. Smith, enclosing the follow 

ing acknowledgment from Mr. Cooke to him : 
(copy.) 
“ sin, “ London, January 11, 1801. 

“ Mr. Incledon, who brought me your most inestimable favour, thought he 
should revisit Suffolk at Christmas’ He is now at Bath. 

“* I well remember you, and am highly gratified to be remembered by you. 

_  “ Thanks for your caution. What neither the remonstrance of friends, or 
common prudence, or common sense, could have effected, your kind and friendly 
epistle bas done. 

“ A certain monthly publication has said, ‘ he neither borrows rom the liv- 
ing or dead ;’ they are mistaken, | remember two Kitelys (a eharacter they 
have received me well in); one is in Elysium ; the other, long may he be per- 
mitted to remain on this side. 

“* If I could frame words, I would finish my letter with them ; I can only say, 
! am with every respect, 

“ Sir, your most obedient, and most humble servant, 
“* Geo. Furp. Cooxe. 

“ To Wm. Smith, Esq. Bury St. Edmonds.” 


and accompanied, among others, with the following observations : 
** T enclose you Mr. Cooke’s answer to a former letter of mine, in which I had 

before cautioned him against his rage for drinking, and the irregularities attend- 

ing it. Would he had profited by my advice ; which I was in hopes ae would 

have done, by his very sensible, and I may say, feeling acknowledgments of it ; 

Sut, alas ! he too soon relapsed. 

“ You are at liberty to publish Mr. Cooke's letter, if you please, which, ! 
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think, does honour to his head and heart ; he meant well, but had too long and 
too fatally indulged his ruinous propensity. 

“ | had some other correspondence with him; but, finding him irreclaimably 
lost, declined it, though his style marked him a man of strong powers of mind 
and goodness of heart.” 

“ From the above you will perceive, sir, that it is the wish of Mr. Smith, that 
his correspondence should be published ; and I have no doubt it will be yours, 
when you read the well merited compliment paid to him in Mr. Cooke’s letter ; 
for myself, also, | confess I feel a pride (and I trust a laudable one) in having my 
name coupled with so estimable a character as Mr. Smith, of Bury. If, there- 
fore, you can spare a corner, it will greatly oblige 

** Your humble servant, 
“D. EGERTON. 


‘“* Tuesday, December 1.” 
[European Magazine, for December, 1812. 


—_—— 
MONTHLY RECORD OF PUBLIC EVENTS. 


eo 


INTRODUCTION. 


As the “ record of events, foreign and domestic,” is confined to one month 
previous to the appearance of “ The Recorder,” it seems necessary for the elu- 
cidation of the reeord for April, to take a brief retrospect, commencing at some 
important antecedent epoch ; and the 18th of June, 1812, the day on which the 
act “* declaring war between the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the United States of America and their Territories,” was passed, appearé 
sufficiently momentous to arrest the mind in its retrograde movement, and to pre- 
sent a point of time from which to begin a chronological register of events form- 
ing an mtroduction to the “ Monthly Record.” On the day following the pas- 
sage of the above-named act, war was proclaimed at Washington.—On the 20th 
of June, General Bloomfield announced at New-York that “ War was declareé 
by the United States against Great Britain,’’ and Commodore Rodgers immediate- 
ly sailed with the frigates President and United States, of 44 guns, Congress of 36 
guns, and sloops of war Hornet and Argus, of 16 guns, to cruise against the 
enemy. On the 23d the American squadron came in sight of, and chased the 
British frigate Belvidera, and the commodore’s ship gaining upon her in the 
chase, gave assurance of a prize. The wind being light, and the British captain 
lightening his ship by starting his water, &c. she, in her turn, gained distance 
from her pursuer. Commodore Rodgers commenced fring, in hopes to cripple 
the chase. His shot struck the hull of the Belvidera, and killed and wounded 
several of her men; but the President rather lost ground in the pursuit, and by 
the bursting of a gun, several men were wounded, and the commodore had his 
leg fractured. In the night the English frigate escaped.—On the 12th July, the 
_ Constitution frigate, of 44 guns, commanded by captain Isaac Hull, left 
* Chesapeake Bay, and on the morning of the 17th found herself becalmed in 
presence of an English squadron, consisting of 1 ship of the line, 4 frigates and 
2 smaller vessels. By the skill of the captain, and the unceasing exertions of 
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the crew that day and’ the next night, she was enabled, on the 18th, at fie 
springing up of a breeze, to set her enemies at defiance, and proceed on her 
voyage to Boston.—Fort Michilimackinack taken by the English—On the 
16th of July the U.S. schooner Nautilus of 12 guns was captured by a British 
squadron.—On the 19th of July, the British squadron on Lake Ontario made 
an attack on Sackett’s Harbour, but were repulsed by the fire of Captain 
Woolsey, from the Oneida U. S. brig of 16 guns, and a 32 pounder directed by 
him on the shore.—On the 13th August, H.B.M. ship Alert, rated 16, carrying 
19 guns, was captured, without contest, by the frigate Essex, rated 32, Captain 
Porter —On the 17th of August General Hull, who had from the commencement 
of the war been threatening Upper Canatla, and particularly Fort Malden, 
and who had invaded that province on the 11th of July and retreated on the 
14th August to Detroit, surrendered himself and army and the Michigan Ter- 
ritory, on the 16th, to General Brock.—On the 20th of August the U. S. frigate 
Constitution, captain Isaac Hull, rated at 44 guns, mounting 55, her deck guns 
24 pounders, her caronades 32 pounders, her complement of men 450, fell in 
with H. B. M. frigate the Guerriere, taken from the French in 1806, and then 
stated to be of the largest class of frigates, mounting 50 guns, with 30] men, in 
reality rated at 38, and mounting 49, her deck guns French 18 pounders, (20 to 
21 English) her caronades 32 pounders, her complement 302, and took her, after 
an action of 30 minutes, having shot away all her masts and rendered inca- 
pable of resistance 101 men in killed anid wounded. The Constitution sustained 
the loss of 7 killed and 7 wounded. The Guerriere was so much damaged as to 
render it necessary to destroy her.—On the 31st of August Commodore Rodgers 
arrived at Boston with the squadron under his command, and‘on the 8th: of Oc- 
tober the squadron again sailed.—On the same day a party of U.S. sailors under 
Lieutenant Elliot, crossed to Fort Erie, and retook two vessels which had been 
surrendered at Detroit ; they were obliged to destroy the largest.—Major 
general Stephen Van Rensselaer, of the New-York militia, commanding the 
American army on the Niagara frontier, under the impression that General 
Brock had gone to Detroit with a part of the British forces, and influenced by 
the clamours and threats of his army, took measures for the attack of the enemy 
at Queenstown. Orders were sent to General Smyth, who commanded a brigade 
of regular troops at Buffaloe, to march a part of his force to co-operate. The 
attack was to have been made on the 11th, but failed, owing to the mistake or 
treachery of the person having charge of conducting the boats. General Smyth’s 
orders to march for co-operation were countermanded. On the 12th, “ Such,” 
says General Van Rensselaer, ‘* was the pressure upon me from all quarters, that 
I became satisfied that my refusal to act might involve me in suspicion, and the 
service in disgrace ;”’ and he again determined to attack, and again sent orders 
tu General Smyth to march ; not to aid in the attack, but to support the detach- 
ment, should the oppo: ition be great. The troops moved under the command of 
Colonel Van Rensselaer, he leading a column of 300 militia, and Colonel 
Chrystie a column of 300 regular troops. The attack was made with a gallantry 
which carried all before it; and though both the leaders were wounded, the 
commanding officer, Colonel Van Rensselaer, receiving four balls, the heights of 
Queenstown were gained triumphantly and the veteran enemy discomfited. 
General Van Rensselaer crossed over and was making preparations for fortifying 
and retaining the post, considering the victory complete, when the enemy, re 
ceiving a reinforcement of Chippawa Indians, renewed the contest, but were 
met and routed by the bayonet. The general found that his troops on the 
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American side of the water were backward in crossing; he passed over to 
hasten tham ; but their clamourous ardour had evaporated, and they would not 
embark. The general now percéived that the enemy were advancing from 
Fort George, and in conjunction with the rallied Indians and English, threatened 
the troops he had left at Queenstown. He sent over ammunition, and made 
endeavours to procure boats for their retreat. But the boats were dispersed and 
the boatmen flown. Thegallant but exhausted troops thus abandoned on the 
field they had won, after another contest, in which General Brock fell, surren- 
dered prisoners to their beaten enemy, while their friends stood looking on.— 
On the 18th of October, lieutenant James Jones, commanding the U.S. sloop 
of war the Wasp, rated 16 guns, carrying 16 thirty-two pound caronades, and 
2 twelve-pound caronades, fell in with H. B. M. sloop of war Frolic, carrying 
16 thirty-two pound caronades, and 4 twelve pounders on the main deck, and 2 
twelve pound caronades on the top-gallant-forecastle, making her superiour in 
force by 4 twelve-pounders, and after a severe cannonade carried her by board- 
ing, she striking as soon as the Americans gained her forecastle. The English 
lost 70 or 80. in killed and wounded, the Americans 5 killed and 5 wounded. 
While a wreck from this glorious action, the Wasp was captured by the Poictiers 
of 74 guns.—On the 25th of October the U.S. frigate United States, rated 44 
guns, captain Stephen Decatur, fellin with H.B. M. ship the Macedonian, 
captain John 8. Carden, mounting 49 carriage guns, a frigate of the largest class, 
and after an action of an hour and a half, captured her. The prize was brought 
safe into port. The English lost 36 killed and 68 wounded—the Americans 5 
killed and 7 wounded.—On the 22d of November the U.S. schooner Vixen of 
12 guns was taken by the Southampton frigate, and both were wrecked en the 
26th.—-Commodore Chauncey having taken the command of the American naval 
force on Lake Ontario, consisting of the Oneida brig and 4 schooner gun boats, 
made a gallant but ineffectual attempt upon the English squadron, protected by 
the fort in Kingston Bay.—General Smyth having succeeded General Van Rens- 
selaer in the command on the Niagara frontier, collected a force for the avowed 
purpose of an attack on the English lines, but the attempt ended without blows, 
in proofs of weakness and insubordination.—On the 29th of December the U..5. 
frigate Constitution, the command of which had been transferred, soon after her 
capture of the Guerriere, to commodore William Bainbridge, cruising off the 
coast of Brazil, fell in with H. B. M. frigate the Java, rating 38, mownting 49 
guns, with a complement of upwards of 400 men, and many supernumerary 
officers on their way to India, and captured her after an action of | hour and 55 
minutes. The loss sustained by the Constitution was 9 killed and 25 wounded. 
The Java sustained a loss of 60 killed, and 101 wounded. Commodore Bain- 
bridge was wounded. Captain Lambert, of the Java, wounded mortally. 
Among the prisoners were Lieutenant general Hyslop, appointed to the com. 
mand of Bombay, and the officers of his suite, and Captain Marshall of the 
navy.—QOn the 22d of January, 1813, Genera! Winchester, commanding under 
General Harrison, ‘who had succeeded General Hull as commander in chief of 
the North Western Army, having advanced with a detachment to Frenchtown, 

on the River Raisin, was attacked by a superiour force and defeated. The enemy 

were Indians and English, under Lieutenant colonel Procter. General Win- 
chester, with 37 officers and about 487 non-commissioned officers and privates, 

were made prisoners. The number of killed on either part not ascertained.— 

Early in February a British squadron entered and declared the Chesapeake in 

a state of blockade,—On the 26th of February the English, after a skirmith, 
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captured the town of Ogdensburgh, and the stores, &c. deposited there.—On the 
27th of February the U. 8. sloop of war the , Captain Lawrence, rated 
18, mounting 20 guns, fell in with H. B. M. man of war brig the Peacock, 
mounting 16 twenty-four pound caronades and 2 long nines, i twelve-poand ea- 
ronade on hér forecastle, and | four or six pounder and 2 swivels, with a crew 
of 134 men, and after an action of fifteen minutes captured her. The Peacock 
was so damaged in the action that she sank before the whole of the crew could 
be removed, and 3 American seamen with her. The captain and 4 men of the 
Peacock were killed, 3 died of their wounds, 9 sank with her, and 26 were wound- 
ed. The Americans lost in the action 1} killed and 2 wounded.—On the 14th 
of March a bloekade of thie Delaware commenced. 


List of national ships and vessels at the commencement of the war and now. 


Frigates—Constitution, United States, President, 44 guns—Chesapeake,"New- 
York, Constellation, Congress, 36 guns—Boston, Essex, Adams, 32 guns. 

Corvette—John Adams, 26 guns. 

Ships of war—W asp,* Hornet, 16 guns. 

Brigs—Siren, Argus, Oneida, 16 guns. 

Schooners—Vixen,* Nautilus,* Enterprise, Viper, 12 guns. 

Bombs—Vengeance, Spitfire, tna, Vesuvius, 

170 Gan Boats—20 at New Orleans. 

Added by capture—Macedonian, 38 guns, Alert 16 guns 


* Captured by the British. 
<3 4¢ Co 


RECORD OF EVENTS—NEW-YORK, APRIL 1813. 
DOMESTIC. 


Merch 27.—General Izard reviewed the troops at Sandy Hook, where the late- 
ty erected fort, mounting thirty 32 pounders, is garrisoned and in a state of defence. 

Governour Snyder laid before the legislature of Pennsylvania a letter from Gen- 
eral Arthur Sinclair, expressing his sense of the unsolicited provision made by the 
people of Pennsylvania for the comfort of his declining life. 

April 6.—Captain Lawrence is appointed tocommand the Constitution. Com- 
modore Bainbridge takes charge of the building a 74 at Boston, and Commodore 
Hull of one at Portsmouth. 

The frames of six 74’s are in readiness for putting together. 

On the 31st of March the English landed at Barnegat, and killed and carried 
off a number of cattle. 

. April 3d, two English frigates showed themselves in Boston Bay. Our frig- 
ates not in a state to meet or pursue them. 

March 23d, General Harrison arrived at Cimcinnati, Ohio. The Governoug 
of Kentucky, (Shelby) has ordered 1500 militia, on the general’s requisition, to 
march to Chilicothe under Genera! Clay. 

Aprii 7.—The marshal of the district notified all boarding-house keepers to re- 
port the names of alien enemies resident with them. 

The crew of the Hornet raised a subscription to furnish their prisoners with 
clothes, &c. as they lost every thing by the sinking of the Peacock. 

The officers of the Peacock bave publicly returned their acknowledgment to 
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Captain Lawrence, for the kind attention and hospitality they experienced on 
board the Hornet. 

April 10.—Arrived at Boston the U. 8. frigate Chesapeake, Captain Evans, 
from a cruise of 115 days. 

On the 3d of April 17 barges and 2 schooners, manned from the British squad- 
ron, attacked and took the privateer Dolphin, and the letters of marque Arab, 
Racer, and Lynx, in the Rapahannock, after a contest during which the Ameri- 
cans had 5 wounded, the English 19 killed and 40 wounded. 

The cargo of the British ship Volunteer, prize to the Chesapeake frigate, sold 
for 182,000 dollars, and the ship was purchased by the United States for 10,000 
dollars. 

The Indiaman Montesquieu, belonging to S. Girard of Philadelphia, valued 
at 800,000 dollars, entered the Delaware without knowledge of war, and was 
captured hy the English. She has been ransomed for 180,000 dollars. 

April 15.—On the 6th and 7th April the British squadron, in the Delaware, 
cannonaded Lewistown without effect for 22 hours, and then retired to the chops 
of the Capes, their object supposed to be water. 

April 17.—One line of battle ship, 3 frigates, and 3 tenders of the enemy are 
off Sandy Hook. 

The owners of the private armed schooner, the General Armstrong, have pre- 
sented her captain, G. R. Champlin, with a sword, for his gallant conduet in an 
action with an English frigate off Surinam. 

The British ship Valiant, of 74 guns, anchored off the Hook last evening. 
This morning the flotilla of gun boats, stationed at the Hook, under the com- 
mand of Commodore Lewis, got under way and made towards her, when she set 
all sail and stood to the eastward before the wind. 

The frigate Macedonian, Captain Jones, is completely refitted, and has drop- 
ped into the roads, preparatory to a cruise. 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman at Sackett’s Harbour.—Y esterday was 
jaunched the pilot-boat built schooner the Lady of the Lake, Our fleet is com- 
pletely rigged and manned, and consists of the following vessels: viz. ship Mad? 
son, 28 guns ; brig Oneida, 18 guns ; schooner Hamilton, 9 guns ; schooner Gov 
ernour Tompkins, 6 guns ; schooner Conquest, 3 guns ; schooner Growler, 5 guns ; 
schooner Pert, 3 guns ; schooner Fair American, 4 guns ; schooner Julia, 2 guns ; 
schooner Ontario, 1 gun ; schooner Scourge, 8 guns; schooner Elizabeth, 2 guns ; 
schooner Lady of the Lake, 3 guns; and schooner Mary, bomb vessel. This 
day the keel was laid for another ship that is to carry 32 guns. The ice will 
break up in ten days, and we have our sails bent ; so before I write again we 
may expect a battle. Kingston is thirty miles from this place, and the Roya! 
George and Earl Moira are there, and as the ice breaks up later there, we may 
have a chance of taking them before they form a junction with the vessels at 
Little York. The Fair American is commanded by Lieutenant Chauncey, 
brother to the commodore. There are about five thousand troops here ready to 
march the moment we sail for Kingston. 

The Philadelphia papers announce the death of doctor Benjamin Rush. The 
medical and literary world, and society in general, have lost a great and good 


man. 

Two French frigates arrived at Brest about the last of February. During 
their cruise they had burnt the American ship Ariadne, from Philadelphia te 
Lisbon. No arrangement is made for American prizes in France—the Decatur*s 
was seized and sold by government. 
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Washington City, April 15.—We have now ascertained that the President has 
appointed Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Bayard, with Mr. Adams, the present minister 
of the United States at St. Petersburgh, in a joint commission as envoys extra- 
ordinary and ministers plenipotentiary, to open nogociations for a peace with 
England, at St. Petersburgh, under the mediation of Russia. [ Nat. Int. 

Wasnincron City, Treasury Department, April 15th, 1813. 

Those persons who have subscribed to the United States Loan of Sixteen Mil- 
lions of Dollars, prior to the first day of the present month of April, are hereby 
notified, that terms different from those under which they made their subscrip- 
tions have been allowed to the persons who have taken the remainder of the said 
loan of sixteen millions; and that, conformably to the public notification from 
this department of the 18th of March last, those who subscribed prior to the 
first of April have the privilege of taking the terms thus subsequently allowed ; 
and which terms are as follows, viz. 

1. That the subscriber shall receiwe a six per cent. stock, the interest payable 
_ quarter yearly, redeemable at the pleasure of the United States at any time 

after the end of the year 1825, at the rate of eighty-eight per cent; or 100 dollars 
in stock for 88 dollars in money. 

Or, 2. That the subseriber, for every hundred dollars in money shall receive 
one hundred dollars in the same species of six per cent. stock, and an annuity for 
thirteen years from the first day o. January last of one dollar and fifty cents, 
payable quarter yearly. 

Joel Barlow, Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States of America, to 
the Court of St. Cloud, died at Zarnowitch, in Poland, on the 26th Dec. 1812. 

Washington City, April 17.—By letters from Norfolk of the 12th instant, we 
learn, that the day before, a pretty severe gale having blown from the east, the 
Baltimore schooner Flight, Captain Kelly, 35 days from Bordeaux, with a valua- 
ble cargo, passed the British squadron about 4 o’clock in the morning. One of the 
74's dispatched four boats after her, three with a lieutenant and thirty men each, 
one with a midshipman and fourteen men. The pilot ran the vessel on the 
Horse-Shoe, where she went to pieces; they got out the crew and passengers, 
eonsisting of 35 persons; the gale had inereased so much that the boats could 
not get back to the ship, and were obliged to put before the wind. The smaller 
boat came up to the frigate Constellation, the crew almost perished. The 
reveaue cutter of Norfolk took the other three barges, and sent the prisoners to 
Hampton. [ Nat. Int. 

April 30.—Commodore Rodgers, with the President and Congress frigates, 
passed Fort Independence, (Boston) preparatory to a cruise. 

On the 28th of April 13 barges from the British squadron landed at French- 
town, took the fort, and burnt some store-houses and vessels. 

Commodore Chauncey has sailed with his squadron from Sackett’s Harbour, 


baving on board General Dearborn and 1500 men. 
—j— 


FOREIGN. 

That the commencement of my record of foreign events may not be unintelli- 
gibly abrupt, it is perhaps necessary to state the apparent situation of the great 
contending powers of Europe: England, Russia,and France. The last campaign 
was the most destructive that modern history records. _ In Spain the French, En- 
giish, and Spaniards have experienced alternate success and defeat, and mast 
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have wasted life and its means with a prodigality of which we, in this country, 
have a very inadequate notion. But the havoc on that theatre of destruction 
scarcely attracts attention from the contemporaneous enormous events of the 
north. The greatest modern army that has been formed, the French, after bloody 
contests in the enemy’s country, has been overwhelmed with disaster, and a 
great portion of it annihilated. The ancient capital of Russia, Moscow, has 
been reduced to ruins. The Russian army has pursued the enemy into the coun- 
try of his allies, and has devastated its own territory for hundreds of miles ; 
leaving behind them a desert. Cities, villages, and every vestige of human in- 
dustry has been swept away, leaving an interval between Russia and her ene- 
my, and ever between the Russian victors and their country, apparently inca- 
pable of supplying sustenance to the armies of either part. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia at Wilna. The Russian armies advancing upon the allies of France. In this 
situation of affairs, the French emperor makes the following speech to the legis- 
lative body : 

** Gentlemen, the deputies of the legislative body—the war, rekindled in the 
north of Europe, offered a favourable occasion to the projects of the English up- 
on the peninsula. They have made great efforts, which have proved abortive. 
Their army has fallen before the citadel of Burgos ; and after having sustained 
great loss has evacuated all Spain. I, myself, entered Russia. The French ar- 
mies have been constantly victorious in the field of Ostrowno, of Polotzk , of Mo- 
hilow, of Smolensk, of Moscow, of Moloiarorlawetz. No part of the Russian ar- 
my has been able to stand before our eagles. Moscow has fallen into our power. 

‘* When the boundaries of Russia were forced and the incapacity of her arms 
was ascertained, a swarm of Tartars turned their parricidal hands against the 
finest provinces of this vast empire, which they have been called to defend. 
They have, in spite of the tears and despair of the unfortunate Muscovites, burnt 
more than four thousand of their finest villages—more than fifty of their finest 
cities—thereby satiating their ancient hatred—and all under the pretext of re- 
tarding our march and surrounding us by a desert. We have triumphed over all 
these obstacles ! 

‘* Even the conflagration of Moscow, where in four days they have annihilated 
the labours and earnings of forty generations, did not at all change the prosperous 
state of my affairs; but the premature and excessive rigour of the winter, has 
thrown upon my army a tremendous calamity. In a few nights I have seen ev- 
ery thing changed. I have met with great losses. They would have broken 
my heart, if, under these great circumstances, I had been susceptible to any but 
the interests and future glory of my people. 

* At the view of the evils which have fallen upon us, the joy of England has 
been great. Her hopes have had no bounds. She offered our finest provinces as 
a recompense for treason. She offered, as a condition for peace, the dismember- 
ment of this fine empire. It was in other words to proclaim perpetual war. The 
energy of my people under these great incidents ; their attachment to the integrity 
of the empire; the love which they have shown me, have dissipated all these 
chimeras, and has brought our enemies to a more just sense of things. 

** The misfortunes whieh the rigour of the climate produced, has shown, in its 
fullest extent, the grandeur and solidity of this empire, founded upon the efforts 
and love of fifty millions of citizens, and upon the territorial resources of the 
finest countries of the world. 

“* It is with lively satisfaction that we have seen the people of the kingdom of 
Italy, those of ancient Holland and its departments, re-united in rivalship with 
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the ancient French; and feeling that there is no hope for them in their future 
prosperity, but in the consolidation and triumph of the grand empire. 

“ Tue agents of England propagate with all our neighbours the spirit of revolt 
against sovereigns. England would wish to see the whole continent a prey to 
civil war, and to all the furies of anarchy ; but Providence has designed her to de 
the first victim of anarchy and civil war. I have just signed with the Pope an 
agreement which will terminate all the differences whieh have unhappily arisen in 
the church. The French dynasty reigns and will reign in Spain. 1 am satisfied 
with the conduct of all my allies. 1 will abandon none of them. 1 will maintain 
the integrity of their states. The Russians shall re-enter their frightful climate. 

“ ] desire peace. It is necessary to the world. Four times since the rupture 
which followed the treaty of Amiens, ] have made solemn overtures. I will never 
make any but an honourable peace, and conformable to tie interest and grandeur 
of my empire. My policy is not mysterious. I have made known the sacrifices 
I can make. As long as this maritime war shall continue, my people ought to 
hold themselves ready to make every sacrifice—for a bad peace would make us 
lose all, even hope—and all will be compromitted, even thewelfare of our pos- 
terity. 

“* America has recurred to arms to cause the sovereignty of her flag to be res- 
pected. The wishes of the world accompany her in this glorious contest. If it 
terminates in obliging the enemy of the continent to reeognise the principles, that 
the flag shall protect the merchandise and crew, and that neutrals ought not to 
submit to paper blockades, (all is conformable to the treaty of Utrecht) America 
will merit the applause of the world. Posterity will say, that the ancient world 
had lost its rights and the new hath recovered them. 

“ My minister of interior will make known to you in, the expose, the situation 
ofthe empire. The prosperous state of agriculture and manufactures have never 
been in a higher degree of prosperity in France. 

“*] have need of great resources te meet the expenses which circumstances 
exact, but notwithstanding the different means which my minister of finance will 
propose to you, I hope not to impose any new burthens on my people.” 

The Cortes of Spain has abolished the Inquisition. 

Lewis the XVIlith, king of France, has addressed the French people on the 
occasion of the late disastrous events which have befallen their present emperor, 
and has invited them to return to their allegiance to the house of Bourbon. 

By the last advices from Europe the Russians had entered Berlin, but Dantzic 
had not yet surrendered to their arms. 

The lower house of the British Parliament, by a niajority of 40 votes, have 
determined to submit the Catholic Question to a committee. 

Her royal highness the Princess of Wales has published a letter to her husband, 
the Prince Regent of England, which seems to be an appeal to the people in he- 
tralf of herself and her daughter, the heir apparent to the crown. 
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PREFACE TO THE WORK. 


THE following work was undertaken by me with reluctance, but has increased 
upon me ir interest, very far beyond what I could have conceived at the commence- 
ment. 

In the month of May, 1811, Mr. Cooke asked me, rather sportively, to be his 
biographer, and I, in the same spirit, promised. He then said that he had several 
manuscript journals, which he would put into my hands; bat as nothing further 
passed, and the subject was not recurred to, I thought no more of it. 

After his death, which happened during a visit | was making to New-Jersey, the 
business was pressed upon me, and three manuscripts put into my hands. His 
“Chronicle,” or a retrospect of his theatrical life, including the first dramatic im- 

essions made upon his mind, with their growth and consequences, was the most 
important of the three. This work is brought up to 1807. Accompanying it were 
two books of diary, kept at different periods, after his coming to London ; without 
connexion, and, at first view, not very intelligible, or interesting. These were the 
materials upon which 1 was to build. I knew, however, that | could obtain every 
information, relative to his engagement for this country, and the subsequent events 
of his life; and that I possessed a fund of knowledge, derived from my connexion 
with the New-York theatre, and my intercourse for many months with the subject 
of the work. 

Under these circumstances, I undertook my labour, with the determination to ex- 
hibit a faithful picture of this extraordinary man, the events of whose varied life 
cannot but prove an impressive lesson to every reader. The man of genius will see 
that he must not rely upou genius alone ; and the man who is conscious of mediocrity, 
will be taught that he must keep astrict watch over his conduct, when he sees that 
that even the most brilliant talent cannot avail to produce usefulness or happiness 
without virtue and prudence. 

If I have succeeded in portraying the image formed in my mind, by the knowledge 
I possess of Mr. Cooke, I have rendered service'to the cause of morality, and, conse- 
quently, promoted human happiness, 

Actors, and dramatic writers, as connected with the subject of my book, necessa- 
rily form a part of it. I have given Mr. Cooke’s opinions upon them, as I found 
those opinions: my own, according to the extent and accuracy of my critical judg- 
ment. 

An actor, as a subject of biography, is not important because he is an actor, but 
because he is a man who has been placed in situations interesting to his fellow men; 
and because his conduct, through an eventful life, if faithfully related, excites atten- 
tion, interests the feelings, and strikingly indicates to others the path they should 
pursue for the attainment of the world’s, and their own approbation. Much drama- 
tic biography is censurable, as frivolous, or worthless, or hurtful to ¢he reader; but 
there are respectable and valuable works of the kind, which, though not perfeet, 
add to the mass of innocent amusement, and useful information. In this last class 
I would place, Davis’s and Murphy’s lives of Garrick, and Kirkman’s life of Macklin. 
I hope the life of Cooke will at least rank as high, in a moral point of view; it must 


be my fault, if, from the character of the subject, it does not rank higher as a work | 


of entertainment. 
After commencing my work, I found several other manuscripts of Mr. Cooke’s 


writing, of an earlier date than those 1 possewsed, and of a wore energetic and inte- 
resting character. . 
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These, with his books, and the parts from which he studied, marked by him in 
the hour of application, formed a rich mass, not only for the ornament, but for the 
more essential purpose of strengthening my fabric, and rendering it permanently 
useful. 

By publishing my work both in England* and America, I present to the many 
thousands, who have received delight from witnessing Mr. Cooke’s unrivalled talents, 
a mass of facts, which could not be given to them by any other person; and I havc 
presumed that there is, throughout Great Britain, Ireland, and the United States, 
much curiosity respecting a man so eccentric in his conduct, and so eminent in his 

rofession. he closing scenes of such a man’s life are like the catastrophe of a 
Seva, more interesting and impressive than the preceding acts. These scenes have 
come immediately under my observation, and the description of them is more pec 
liarly the gift which I could, alone, make to the public. ht 

What value will be set upon it is yet to be determined; I doubt not that it will 
be a fair one. When the public forms an unbiassed decision on the merits of a lite- 
rary work, it is seldom, if ever, erropeous, 


New-York, February 10th, 1813, WILLIAM DUNLAP. 


* Arrangements have been made to publish the work in London and New-York at 
the same time, 
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